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New England and Other Matters. 


Four army officers who are now serving in 
the Philippines are the subjects of our cover-page 
portraits. 

All four are veterans of the Civil War. Two 
of them, Arthur MacArthur and John Coalter 
Bates, now hold the rank of major-general of 
volunteers. MacArthur is a Massachusetts man. 
Bates was born in Missouri in 1842, served on 
General Meade’s staff from the date of the Battle 
of Gettysburg to the end of the Civil War, and 
has spent thirty years west of the Mississippi 
River, mostly in the Indian country. 

Brig.-Gen. Loyd Wheaton, U.S. V., is sixty- 
one years old, a native of Michigan, and did his 
duty so well with the volunteers of forty years 
ago that he rose from first sergeant to colonel. 

New Englanders feel a special interest in Col. 
Edmund Rice, U.S. V., who was born in Cam- 
bridge in 1842, and made his reputation—and won 


against Pickett’s division at Gettysburg. When, 
during the Spanish-American War, the Sixth 
Massachusetts got in a bad way, Colonel Rice 
‘was given command, at General Miles’s sugges- 
tion, and made it a real regiment. Colonel Rice 
was inspector-general on Miles’s staff, when 
the organization of the Twenty-Sixth Regiment, 
for service in the Philippines, gave him another 
opportunity for active service at the head of a 
New England command. 

It is an interesting fact that three of these 
four officers, MacArthur, Wheaton and Rice, 
have congressional medals, won by conspicuous 
bravery in action. 


A philanthropist who wishes to endow a 
“free bed” in a hospital generally plans to give 
the institution about five thousand dollars. That 
seems like a good deal of money; yet people who 
ought to know are beginning to intimate that it 
is not always enough to answer the purpose. 
The average cost of maintaining a patient in the 
three largest hospitals in Connecticut is eight 
dollars and ninety cents a week; sothat if a 
five-thousand-doliar endowment yielded four per 
cent.,—which is more than the average rate for 
trust funds,—the income would maintain the 
bed, or patient, only about twenty-two weeks. 
To provide for its support for a whole year would 
require an endowment of eleven thousand five 
hundred and seventy dollars. Companion read- 
ers who may be preparing to make their wills 
should give this matter serious consideration. 

The history of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home which once existed in Mansfield, Connec- 
ticut, has recently been written, and the last 
chapter shows the people of the town in sucha 


creditable light that we take pleasure in summa- | 


rizing it. In war-time, it appears, a childless 
citizen offered his farm as a home for soldiers’ 
orphans, on condition that he be kept in charge 
of it. After he had deeded the property a child 
was born, and not long after that he and the child 
died; but after his death another child came. 
That left the widow and her infant daughter 
with no property and the charitable organization 
in possession of their old home. 

It was a proviso of the deed of gift that if the 
home for orphans was ever given up, the farm 
should be sold and the proceeds given in trust to 
the town of Mansfield for a fund whose income 
should be used to assist students of theology. 
As it chanced, the home proved not 
successful, and the farm was sold; but the town 
refused to accept the trust, and the purchase 
money went to the widow and orphan, to whom 
it morally belonged. ____ 

This open winter has released a number of 
anecdotes of animals. For instance, that of the 
young deer which sought shelter in the back 
yard of a Portsmouth man, thereby placing him, 
as it were, on the horns of a four-pronged 
dilemma. The law forbade him to confine the 
deer or kill it or sell it, and if he released it he 
was liable to prosecution for cruelty to animals, 
since dogs would surely have worried it to death. 
At last accounts, he was looking for a zodlogical 
garden to which he could give the deer. 

Somewhat more agreeable in detail is the 
incident of the coon that ran ahead of the horse 
while a Buckfield, Maine, man was driving home 
one night from the village. The man hitched his 
horse and ran after it, and when it started to 
climb a tree, knocked the coon down with his 
fist and carried it home, alive, in his arms. It 
weighed thirty pounds. We do not learn that 
the coon-catcher made any attempt to give it 
away. 

Speaking of cruelty to animals, there are good 
men whoaftirm that fox-hunting, when conducted 
after the New England method, doesn’t involve 
any. That view is taken by four prominent 
citizens of Connecticut who recently set out 
from Windsor Locks with four hounds and four 
shotguns, and pursued a fox for seven mortal 
hours. They say the fox never went far from 
home, but never came near enough to be shot. 
Sometimes he tangled his trail by travelling in 
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| circles, and occasionally he got up on a rail one 
| ran a sufficient distance along the top, and 


jumped down on the farther side. He walked 
the party off their feet. One of the sportsmen 
declares that as the fox finally disappeared into a 
cedar swamp, he turned his head and laughed at 
the lamest dog. 

This occasion provoked reminiscences by the 
chief huntsman—strange tales of foxes that were 
out for exercise and wanted to see how far they 
could go “straightaway.”” Thus, one morning he 
started a fox in Franklin, which is in the eastern 
part of the state. Fox and hound shot over a 
hill, heading west. That evening at milking- 
time they limped into a barn-yard in Litchfield, 
which is approximately fifty-seven miles distant. 
And on another morning one of his dogs started 
a fox in Suffield, and ended the chase thirty 
miles south, in Durham. But this latter anec- 
dote is unfortunately incomplete. We are not 
told whether the fox and hound ran through the 
city of Hartford, or went around, or jumped over. 


> 


How They See It. 


The way men look at things makes a great 
difference to their actions. Nowhere could there 





medal we i tercharge | be found a greater contrast than that between 
. ee ee ene | the advanced thought of our Western land and 


the conservative position of a native of the East. 

We in America, who believe that every man 
has a right to a chance to make the best of him- 
self, would find it hard to fall in with the Hindu 
theory that a farrier, though he have twenty 


sons, must make farriers of them all. Still te 


harder for us, perhaps,. would it be to accept the 
theory of the absolute superiority of one man 
over another. A high-caste man no more thinks 
of disguising his contempt for a man of lower 


contempt. An: Englishman who has resided in 
India gives, in Chambers’s Journal, a charac- 
teristic example of the arrogance of a high-caste 
Hindu. 

“T was having my lesson in Hindustani,” he 
says, “from a high-caste munshi whom I 
employed on my first arrival in India, and he 
dilated with great bitterness on the arrogance of 
Europeans. Presently, in his office of interpreter, 
I asked him to give some orders about my dogs 
to my sweeper, a low-caste man, and to hand 
him two rupees to make purchases. 

“Instead of placing the money in the man’s 
hand, the munshi threw it on the ground, and 
the sweeper quite contentedly gathered it up, 
saluted respectfully and withdrew. 

“T asked the munshi how it was that he, who 
resented the arrogance of Europeans, was so 
insulting to the sweeper. He explained that the 
sweeper quite understood his position, and did 
not expect a high-caste man to run any risk of 
touching him, knowing well the troublesome 
purification which would be entailed.” 

The argument was no doubt conclusive to the 
munshi. We should see it differently. . 

In one respect the conservative Easterner is 
to be congratulated. It is for his kindness to 
his less fortunate relatives, and especially to his 
parents. A man in work will support not only 
his parents, but all his poor relations. The 
poorest servants, who live and keep a family on 
a dollar and a half or two dollars and a half a 
month, will have poor relatives hanging on them, 
and they will always bé welcome to a share of 
the dinner when it comes. 

“In talking to a Japanese,” says the writer, 
“T asked him what he would do when he got 
too old to work. He pointed with pride to 
his children, and said that he had sons whose 
privilege it would be to keep him in his old age.” 


————_ sor 


Wedded by Cable. 


A wedding with the groom at one end of a 
long cable line and the bride at the other must 
seem like a Klondike, with the gold-fields left 
out—peculiar but not very interesting. 


not long ago, in which the bride was at Amster- 
dam, and the groom in that city in the Transvaal 
where General Buller had proposed to eat his 
Christmas dinner, but found himself unable. 

A young Hollander engaged in the telegraph 
service in the Transvaal some yearsago. Behind 
him, at Amsterdam, he had left the girl he meant 
to make his wife when material prosperity should 
come his way. When that time came he could 
not leave his position. So he waited with his 
friends at Hotel Kruger in Pretoria, while in 
the Amsterdam mansion a friend made the 
responses for him. 


Continuous cable communication had been | 


secured. A glove, which the groom had worn, 
was produced at that point in the ceremony 
where hands are clasped. The bride held one 
end and the proxy the other; the promises were 
exchanged, and the bride greeted her husband 


by cable, six thousand miles away. He responded 
as a bridegroom should, save that for lack of a| 


proper code, the nuptial kiss had to be omitted. 
There were two wedding feasts, one in Amster- 


dam, one in “Oom Paul’s” country, and the | 


bride left sorrowing friends for her long journey 
to her love. 

This was the old Dutch glove-marriage, less 
common now than before the days of cheap and 
rapid transit. 


| Every doze: 
caste than the other thinks of resenting that | 


Such a | 
ceremony, says an exchange, actually took place | - 


COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
ita [4 of any Acad y, Military 
School, Business College, Art, “Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 











* Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Powder Point School, puxsvry, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular, 


KNAPP, 8. B. 
Williston Seminary, 


Academy for Boys, 
Easthampton, Mass. 

Prepares for college or scientific =e medical schools, 

Ee o@ equipp ped laboratories in Fay sics, Chemistry and 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono Me. foureet: 

’ * Classical ; 
Scientific; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical En 
ral; Preparatory Medica 
Military Drill. Gaiescatiy fees, rooms an 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


MY SITUATION 


With Browning, King & Co. was obtained for me by 

Burdett bingy Ae! of ‘Actual Business and Shorthand.— 

a F. Sea ading. Write to BURDETT COLLEGE, 
604 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON, for prospectus. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Faelten, Director. 


Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 
Full particulars on application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Earn a dollar By selling Cartland’s 
As quick as you zissee @ Sweetmeat Food. 
d.' 


neering ; Chemical; Agricultu- 
Pharniacy; Law; 











Reply to this A oubstitute Health 


None will we deceive. Moog for candy. Sells 
Send 8 cents in stamps for sample box and terms to 
A. L. CARTLAND, BROCKTON, Mass. 
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BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 
Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. HALL & 


LYON CO., Providence, R.I. THOMPSON HARDWARE CO., 
Lowell. A, J. FOSTER, Fitchburg. And 200 other dealers. 
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Fine Fabrics 


Renovated > Fading. 
Cleaned Without { Shrinking. 
_ Improved Injury. 


“Priscilla” Compound 


is particularly recom- 
mended for washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk and 
Woollen Goods, Fine 
Blankets, Old Laces, Re- 
naissance, Fabric Gloves, 
All Linens, Silk or Wool 
Undergarments, Lace Cur- 
tains, Infants’ Flannels 
» and all fine and delicate 
Fabrics. 
It improves faded colors, 
4 gives a bright lustre to 
Silks and a fine grass 
bleach to Linens. 


No Rubbing Necessary. 


Goods and Garments that have been 
discolored or injured by the use of 
common Soaps or Washing Powders are 
given their original new appearance by 
the use of 





“Priscilla” Compound. 
Ask your dealer, and if he doesn’t 
have it send us 25 cts. for a %-Ib. box. 
“The Sto: f Priscilla, fte 
FREE Longfellow giving complete, details 
of how to care for Fine Fab N some. 


work, Flannels, Etc., Etc. ws Cy with o 
Catalogue of useful wl Embroidery Novelties. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Mfrs. of Expansion Hoops, Universal Hoop 
Holders, Embroidery Sets and Novelties. 
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Tufts College 


Medford Mass_ 








The Campus is ona hilltop, over- | || 
looking Boston Harbor and the City ||| 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. | || 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS : 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 4" 
General Science, and in Civil, & 4 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 

Degree D. B. 


The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 
Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
. special two years’ courses. 
we The Graduate Dept. 
| Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 
i ES AS 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology,in which 
credit is given toward Degrees. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termsto all 
departments of theCollege. 








For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
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The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic, 
arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 
and gums. Highly recommended by 
leading Dentists All druggists 
15c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 





If your old furnace 
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what it will cost to 
repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 
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9 Rooms 110 


a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART 
WARRANTED. 





Regardless of price, it is 
impossible for you to buy a 
heater that will last longer and 
give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 
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in the front room, a dripping blue paint- 
brush in one hand. 

“Say, Berry —” 

“Well, what is it?” said Berry, without 
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crowd laughed, Cupid flushed, 
and the patient old captain said 
things that were not recorded on | 
the station log. And still the 
boy, stupid as ever, thought he 
stood a chance. 

Cupid’s greatest fault was his 


in 





T may have been “Cupid’”’ Haven’s plump 
figure, or perhaps it was the chubby face, 
that made him look small; at any rate, his 

size was usually underestimated by two inches 

and his weight by twenty-five pounds. He was 
in the preparatory department,—second year,— | three, and polishing the Lyle gun for Bush, | See it? 
and he was “country” all over—came from | number six, he came into the living-room with | some benzine from the outside locker and clean 


| 


Shawneetown or somewhere down 
in “Egypt.”” No one knew just 
how poor he was, or suspected that 
the matter of his getting through 
school and college hung upon his 
chance of making the life-saving 
crew*—sixty-five dollars a month 
for nine months of the year. Ever 
since the Treasury Department at 
Washington, twenty years before, 
had selected a site for the station on 
Northwestern University ground, 
the life-saving crew had been 
made up of college and academy 
men. The crew fellows thought 
Cupid’s persistence was only 
stupidity, for every one knew that 
either Jimmie Gregg or Big Bow- 
man would get the vacant place 
when Berry should be graduated, 
in June. 

Meantime Cupid was “cram- 
ming.” He did not seem exactly 
bright, but he was a glutton for 
work—and the boys gave him 
plenty. The two other “subs,” 
although willing enough, knew 
their business too thoroughly to be 
imposed upon easily, and so the 
little fellow took the meanest of 
the work. : 

Through the early spring he 
spent his evenings at the life 
savers’ station,— his own room 
wasn’t heated,—and in something 
more than a month he had waded 
through all the books of instruction 
in the little library. What he 
learned seeme¢ to stick, and he 
was pleased all through when set 
on the captain’s desk and made to 
recite the signal code, glibly as a 
machine; and even then the other 
subs did not take him seriously. 

When, for his utter lack of self- 
consciousness, that imposition 
grew monotonous, the boys put 
him to committing to memory the 
annual reports. Firmly convinced 
that it would count in the service 
examination, Cupid absorbed pages and pages 
of Atlantic coast casualty tables, which could 
have nothing to do with the Great Lakes 
District. His first beach drill has gone down into 
history. It was during a convention of charity 
workers at the university. A special exhibi- 
tion drill had just been ordered when Berry 
was called home by sickness in the family, and 
Cupid was allowed to take his place. 

The beach drive and the station grounds 
were crowded with spectators, and all Cupid’s 
theoretical information, in its eagerness to find 
an outlet, jammed tight in his head. He suc- 
ceeded in fouling the shot-line so badly that 
the shot missed the stationary ‘“‘wreck’’ by ten 
yards, and the captain, for the first time in five 
years, had to order out the spare line and begin 
all over again. Then Cupid misjudged the 
holding power of sand, and failed to sink the 
sand-anchor within two feet of the required 
depth, so that just as a small boy was sliding 


down in the breeches-buoy the hawser pulled | 


out with a jerk, and shears, hawser, running- 


gear and boy fell flat along the sand. The | 


* Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illinois, 
formerly maintained on the edge of Lake Michigan 
; life-saving station and a crew compo of students. 

z 1878 the government took over this station, enlisted 
we volunteer crew, and put in charge a captain from 
le regular service. is man is still the captain 
and keeper of the station, and the crew, although in 
1€ pay of the government, is still made up of mem- 
ers of the university. The latest records show that 


in twenty years only, i 
sixty-three gg y, it had saved three hundred and 


lack of tact. He was continually 

blundering upon truths that are 

| not pleasant to old hands who have devoted 

| years to finding short cuts through the depart- 

| ment regulations. 

One Saturday morning in April, after swab- 
bing the boat-room for Williamson, number 


‘‘ AFTER FIFTEEN MINUTES 


|a more than usually thoughtful expression. | 
Berry was trying to study. | 

**]’ve been thinking,’’ said Cupid, “about the | 
patrol. Do you know, you fellows don’t do it | 
right.’’ 

Berry, who was deep in the Norman Con- | 
quest, offered no reply. 

**The rules say to patrol the beach, and when 
you fellows go around by the road you can’t 
see the beach at all for nearly all the way. 
From the lighthouse to Wilmette you're a 
quarter of a mile inland.’’ 

“*We'll let you do it yourself if you know so 
much about it.”’ 

“Tt isn’t me. It’s only what the rules say. 
I thought you fellows might not have noticed 
it.” 

“Get away now; I’m busy.” 

Cupid stood around for a few moments, then 
broke in again: “You see, when there’s a right 
way and a wrong way —’’ 

“Say, Cupid, when we want you to instruct 
us in the regulations we’ll let you know. Now 
keep still!’ 
| But you don’t understand —”’ 

“Shut up!”’ 

Cupid dodged a “Medieval Europe” and 
went back into the boat-room to paint the 
truck-wheels for Peters, number four, mean- 
while refreshing his memory on the method of 
resuscitation. Half an hour later he reappeared | 





looking up. 

“Do you work the arms and inflate the 
lungs at the same time, or do you begin with 
the abdomen pressure and —” 

“Will you keep still ?” 

“Well, I got mixed a little —’’ pleaded Cupid, 
with much humbleness. 

“You'll get worse mixed if you don’t let me 
alone! If you want to know anything, why 
don’t you look it up?” 

Berry lifted his eyes just as Cupid was 
disappearing into the book-closet. “Here! 
Come out of there! What are you doing with 
that brush ?” 

“Painting the truck.” 

“No, you aren’t; you’re painting the carpet. 
Take a good look at it! Now get 





CUPID’S MAN SHOWED A FAINT SIGN OF LIFE.” 


that up. Move quick! The captain’ll be along 
in a few minutes.” 

Cupid looked ruefully down at the big blue 
spot, surrounded by little blue spots; then he 
set to work without a word. 

It was on a night perhaps a week later that 
Berry, Bush, Williamson and Peters were 
assembled in Berry’s room at the little club- 
house opposite the station. 

“It’s a bad night,” said Bush, standing at 
the window and looking out. A cold, hard 
rain was driving against the glass. 

“Came up sudden,’ drawled Peters, from 
the sofa. ‘It’s doing damage to the sea-wall. 
The four-by-four on top was beginning to work 
loose before I came up, and half the sand 
backing is washed out.” 

“Who's on watch ?” 

“Tommy Potts.” 

“What’s he doing about it?” 

“He’s got Cupid busy piling in brush to hold 
the sand.”’ 

“Any lights out ?’”’ asked Williamson. 

“A couple. I think they’re Milwaukee 


freighters. Guess they’ll make the harbor 
}all right. They’re moving right down the 
lake.” 


Berry’s feet came down from the mantel, and 
he sat up with a jerk. “Boys, I’ve got it! 
Now’s our chance to rub it into Cupid.” 

“*T won’t do any good; you can’t make him 
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see it. Put your feet up again, my boy.” 
This from Williamson, on the bed. 

“Tle’s getting altogether too fresh. Had the 
nerve to tell me we ought to patrol the beach 
instead of the road.’ 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“T’ve been thinking. Suppose we send him 
up the beach? By the time he has waded 
| through three miles of wet sand and climbed 
thirty breakwaters and six barbed-wire fences, 
he’ll be a new boy. Do him worlds of good.” 

Williamson slowly sat up. “Berry, my 
boy, you were born to be a guardian of youth. 
I’m proud of you. ‘Delightful task to rear the 
tender thought—brain’—whatever it is. You’ll 
make a man of Cupid yet.” 

“Tommy Potts can ride his wheel up the 
road and punch the clock.” Berry meant the 
watchman’s clock, which registers the move- 
ments of the patrolman. “Cupid won’t see 
him. Where’s my cap?” With a laugh 
Cupid’s guardians adjourned to the station. 

Cupid was delighted. He had 
no oilskins, but he borrowed a 
sweater, rolled up his trousers and 
pulled his little cap down tight on 
his head. To complete the decep- 
tion Berry handed him a Coston 
signal, and then they all joined in 
catechising him on the “‘ Duties of 
Patrolmen” until he was suffi- 
ciently muddled to be fit, in their 
opinion, for service. 

Fairly on the open beach “of 
Lake Michigan, Cupid for the first 
time felt the strength of the wind. 
The whirl of it snatched his breath 
and held him staggering for a 
moment. But he pulled the collar 
of the sweater higher up and 
struck out. 

On his left was the college 
campus, now a bleak forest that 
seemed to hold no life, nothing but 
shadow and space; and nearer, 
the low pitch of ground that would 
be lifting into high bluffs as he 
went northward. Ahead was 
sand, miles of it, and heavy sky 
and wind, rain, sleet—something 
that bit and stung and cut into 
hands and face, something he 
could not dodge, but must meet 
doggedly with teeth pressed hard. 
To the right, stretching as far as 
he could see, a gaping black thing 
was writhing and heaving and 
ever pitching up masses of white 
and higher films of gray that some- 
times caught a red gleam from the 
lighthouse, a mile north. 

He climbed the first break water. 

It was slippery and his foot caught 
on a spike, but he recovered. He 
plowed through the sand, which 
shifted and clogged his way. He 
tried the firmer sand, near the 
water, and walked more easily. 
The wind swept down, a clean 
drive from the Straits. It jerked 
at his coat, it slapped his face, it 
wrestled and tussled with him 
fitfully, laughing shrilly through the elms of 
the campus. He stopped, turned his back and 
leaned hard against the wind. Out of the 
surf slipped a flat wave, noiseless, swift. Ina 
second it was past him, curling and winding 
around his feet and sliding him down toward 
the frothing jaws. He fought it, gasping, and 
was pulled to his knees before it would leave 
him; then he ran in terror up to the bluff and 
sank against a rooted tree. 

Looking weakly back, he saw the station 
lights almost at hand, and he was ashamed, for 
this was but the beginning; and mumbling the 
“Duties of Patrolmen,’’ he stiffened his chest 
and pushed on. 

The sensation called to mind his first swim 
in the lake; the plunge, the breathless chill of 
the hard water, the swift-working muscles, 
then the glow. By the time he was past the 
campus, beyond the observatory dome that 
loomed through a rift in the clay bluff, his 

| Second wind was coming. Still the rain and 
| wind were cold, and he ran past the water- 
works, for he was tempted by the warmth of 
the boiler-room. Patrolmen on government 
duty must be machines, not men. 

| He passed the lighthouse, under the big 
steam fog-horns whose black muzzles flared 
over the bluff top and belched out warning. 
The sound seemed no louder thhn the roar of 
the surf, but he knew that it carried miles over 
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the lake. He wriggled through a ‘barbed-wire 
fence and tore his coat-sleeve. He crowded on 
to where the beach narrows and struggled through 
spent breakers. A slender ravine opened and 
he serambled, slipping, to the top, half a hundred 
feet high. Here the wind was even stronger, and 
he fought it. 

At the red stone house near the patrol-post, 
a ridge adds height to the bluff. Cupid paused 
on the crest for breath. Below him, and reaeh- 
ing far out, were the breakers. Beyond these 
was a surging stretch of black; and away out, 
where the horizon should be, nothing showed 
but dark and vastness, with a few twinkling 
lights of vessels. These lights were not to stray 
from his sight, these and the more distant ones 
almost hidden by mist and rain, for he was 
guarding them—he, a patrolman in the United 
States Life-Saving Service. And Cupid’s shoul- 
ders straightened and he felt under his sweater 
for the signal-stick. 

A man came running along the bluff from the 
north. He put his mouth near Cupid’s ear and 
shouted: ‘‘Find—telephone! Yacht—wreck— 
life-say—”’ 

“Allright! I’m a crew man!” 

Through the gale the man seemed to under- 
stand, for he turned and ran back, with Cupid 
beside him. Soon the wreck was in view off a 
long breakwater, a dim, white object, nosing and 
burrowing under the foam. Cupid had studied 


lake currents, and he knew that bars always | 


form outside breakwaters. The yacht could not 
have been more than three rods from the end, 
and he knew that unless she had lifted on the 
waves, she was on the outer edge of the bar. 

The man let himself over the edge of the bluff. 
Cupid stayed to light his signal; then he followed, 
sliding and tumbling down the wet clay. Close 
to the shore end of the breakwater was a low 
boat-house. Light showed through the cracks, 


and hurrying inside, Cupid found the man and | % 


another trimming a lantern. Sheltered from the 
wind, they could talk with less difficulty. 

“Got any rope?” asked Cupid. A paragraph 
from one of the Atlantic coast reports had flashed 
into his mind. 

“A lot of light line; but you can’t reach ’em 
inthis wind. There’stwo people aboard, I think. 
They quit signalling just before I started down.” 

“One of you run to a telephone and get word 
to the crew as quick as you can!’ 

The second man, who had said nothing, nodded 
and went out. The other was overhauling some 
coils of rope. In the corner was a heap of tackle. 

“Here,” said Cupid, “give me your lightest 
line.”’’ He snatched it up and tested it by jerking 
with his hands; it was new and strong. “Now 
that block.’”” It was a small iron pulley, and he 
thrust it into his pocket. One end of the line he 
tied under his armpits. He shouted his instruc 
tions as they ran out on the breakwater. The 
other seemed stupid, but, evidently glad of a 
leader, worked willingly enough. 

Every few moments a wave came tumbling 
over the pier. Choosing a lull, they ran out and 
made the line fast to a spile at the end of it. 
The yacht lay close at hand—deceptively close, 
directly into the wind from their position. From 
the nearness of the breakers, Cupid reasoned that 
it was not far to the inner edge of the bar. Once 
beyond the eight or ten yards of deep water, and 
with good luck in avoiding the rush of the surf, 
he possibly could wade to the yacht. 

And so they waited, huddled upen the wet 
planking, and eclasping the spiles when waves 
swept over the pier. Cupid knew that he must 
not be caught in the swirling foam; he knew it 
would overwhelm and strangle him. At last 
there came another lull. He stepped back, ran 
a few steps and jumped. He had forgotten to 
remove clothing,—the thought struck him as 
funny,—and the shoes, coat and sweater weighed 
him down; the line, too, dragged horribly. 

He was almost on the bar—it must be near. 
He felt for it with one foot ; then something white 
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you!” he ordered. He said it with none too 
much confidence, for Cupid was sadly mortified. 
He had forgotten the one drill above all others— 
but it wouldn’t come. 

| “What’s the use?” the first speaker was 
| replying. “They were dead half an hour ago!’’ 

“Shut up! None o’ that!” said Cupid, half- 

| wondering at himself. “Watch me. Compress 
the waist—like this—and let it expand quickly— 
hard, now!” The men did as directed. 
then Cupid was mortified again ; he had forgotten 
to remove even the coat, but he tore it off. 

“You, there,’ to a tall man, “get around in 
front and move his arms up and down—no, like 
this—right with my motion, regular! You,” to 

| another, “take off his shoes and stockings,’’—he 
had to stop for breath,—“rub his ankles hard and 
force the circulation. Now, all together! Keep 
it firm—and steady !’’ 

Another man came in, a teamster, and then 

| there were three to each of the rescued men, all 

battling against a fate that seemed inexorable. 

Five minutes they worked—six, eight, ten—still 

no breath, no response from the limp bodies. 
|The workers were getting tired now. Their 
|arms ached, and their knees and backs were 
eramped from stooping. After fifteen minutes 
Cupid’s man showed a faint sign of life, a 
momentary flutter like the trembling of a bal- 
anced seale under the breath. Cupid saw it, felt 
it, and laughed aloud. A moment later recovery 
was certain; and then Cupid surrendered his 
| place to one of the men who seemed more intelli- 
| gent than the others, and set to work on the boy. 











“TT isn’t much of a house,” said Mr. Cottrell, 
looking away from his niece, “tut it’s the 
best I can do, Nellie. And at any rate, it’s 

better than taking mother into my house, among 

all my drove of young ones. You know yourself 
they’d drive her crazy in a week.”’ 

The young girl opened her lips to speak, but 
thought better of it, and closed them without 
| saying a word. If she tried to talk she might 
| ery, and there was her grandmother to be con- 





| sidered; and besides, Uncle William was 


_ really doing the best he could. 

| And yet, what an end this was to all her 
dreams.and hopes and ambitions! A little 
while ago she had been at school, one of the 
| foremost pupils of her grade, and throwing 
| her whole soul into the study of musie, to 
fit herself for her work in the world, she 
thought. Then, all at once, the unele who 
| had been supporting her grandmother and 
| herself was killed in an accident, and the 
| shock had prostrated the trembling old 
| lady. Nellie could go to sehool no longer, 
| for her grandmother needed constant atten- 
_ tion. The burden fell upon Unele William, 
| who, happening to own this one little house 
| in Mulligan’s Row, and remembering the 
| somewhat uneven temper of his wife, 
bethought him of sending his mother and 
Nellie to this little abode, and taking care 
of them there. 

This was why Nellie did not speak, but 
| went on busily unpacking the books, and 
even hummed a little tune presently; for 
| her heart was very heavy within her, and there 
| was ne one to whom she could speak. 

So this was to be the end of it all, then! 
Instead of her longed-for graduating day, with 
| the diploma which would entitle her to a place 
and work, she had been swept into this obscure 
corner, where she must pass her life caring for a 
fretful invalid, who was too old to be a companion. 
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But before any life showed, while he was | when she leaves you with a lot of children to look 
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working almost with the regularity of a machine, | after,” she said, thoughtfully. “That’s jour 
new voices sounded outside the door. Men were | gran’ma, aint it? How good you must fe! to 
crowding into the room, but Cupid could not think you’ve got her yet! I wish I had a 
stop to look around. Then some one pushed him | gran’ma. There, the baby’s crying! I’ve got to 
aside, and the gaunt captain of the crew slipped | go. If I can help you anyways, just let me 
into his place. know.” 

Cupid rose withouta word. Ashestraightened| The head disappeared from the window and 


and big and seething loomed before him, and he | Uncle William had sold her piano, as it was the 
fought desperately. The water seemed suddenly | only available thing which could be sold to help 
to give way beneath him, and his knees struck | make her grandmother more comfortable, and in 
bottom. He struggled forward, caught his|a little while her years of study and practice 
breath and braced. The wave pounded over would go for nothing. From being a scholar and 
him and he staggered, but stood. It was nota a musician, perhaps a composer after a while, 
big wave, after all. she had come to live in Mulligan’s Row and be 
Murmuring thanks, he floundered ahead, | nothing—nothing at all. 
knoeked about, but gaining. He reached the; The entire Row had turned out to see them 
white bowsprit, gripped it, and three breakers arrive. There were ten houses, all just alike, 
rushed over him. with a door and a window in the front of each; 
There were two men on the yacht, lashed to and from all the doors and windows hung a 
the mast and half under water. They looked fringe of unkempt heads, while ragged and 
like dead men. Cupid ran his line through the| undesirable children had overflowed to the 
block and made it fast to the mast, unconsciously | sidewalk and shouted to others not so favorably 
trying to whistle. Then he worked a rope loose situated: 
and fashioned a rude sling, with which he sus-| “My, Jimmy, dey’ve got a lookin’-glass taller’n 
pended one of the men from the pulley. The) you! Whoop! I wish’t ye’d look at dat rockin’- 
rest was simple. He waded across the bar, cheer! W’at ye reckin dey’ve got in dat 
pushing the other or letting the waves wash | box ?” 
them both toward the breakwater. It worked| For it must be remembered that the Row, when 
just like the breeches-buoy. | it moved, generally tumbled its unclean and bat- 
He found four men waiting on the pier. They tered household goods into a cart, tumbled itself 
carried the limp body to the beat-house while in after them, and so rode in state to its new 
Cupid took the pulley back, working his way | location. No wonder that there was wild excite 
along the line. When they got the second one to’ ment when a family arrived who needed three 
the shanty, the light showed him to be onlya boy. whole wagons for their belongings, and who 
“Too bad!’ said one of the newcomers. “I themselves were driven up in a “‘kerridge.”’ 
guess they’re done for.” Unele William stayed long enough to see 
Cupid seemed not to hear. He stood mutter- | things settled in some kind of order, and then 
ing to himself, trying to remember the “Method kissed his mother remorsefully. 
of Resuscitation.” “T do wish it were better, mother,’ he said, 


“Get to work on that fellow, two or three of “but honestly, it’s the best I could do. Don’t 


his stiff museles, he looked down at the bronzed 


And | face with its long whiskers and at the deft, hands 


that had no hesitation in their work, and a wave 
of thankfulness swept over him. Then he 
realized that one of the men was talking, eagerly 
| explaining to the busy crew: 

“That’s the chap that did it. He just swam 
through the surf and rigged up a tackle —” 

Cupid felt foolish, then embarrassed. It was 
just dawning upon him that he should not have 
begun with the lung inflation; he was glad that 
the captain hadn’t seen him. Then he laughed 
and shoved through the group until he was in 
the open air. He swung his arms to keep from 
catching cold, and kicked his heels against the 
door-post. 

Later Berry came out. ‘‘Well, kid,” he said, 
“they’re all talking about you. You’ve earned 
the place all right, and you'll get it, too. But 
how did you happen to think of that pulley 
scheme? It wasn’t half’bad.’’ 

“Why, don’t you remember ?”” Cupid eagerly 
explained. “I read about it in the reports—the 
ones you told me to read. <A coast patrolman 
did it in ’93.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Berry, dryly. 





















‘WHEN IT COMES TO SAWING 
BOARDS OR DRIVING NAILS, |’M RIGHT THERE 


fret about it, Nell. You'll find the Row isn’t 
bad when it comes to being neighborly.” 

Nellie drew herself up a little indignantly. 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t wish to be neighbors 
with people like those!’”’ she said with warmth. 
“We'll get along very well without them, thanks.” 

Whereupon Uncle William went away feeling 
very uncomfortable, and accusing Nellie of being 
an “affected little piece’ who was trying to hold 
herself above her real station in life. 

He had not been gone half an hour when 
Nellie, busily hanging the larger pictures and 
| sticking the little ones up here and there with 
tacks and pins, was aware of a girl’s face framed 


the curtain fell back into its place. Nellie’s lipg 
eurled as she worked. She was thinking of her 
school friends, Libbie Grant and Mabel Sunder. 
land and the others, and how they would stare to 
see her amid such surroundings. But behind 
these proud and indignant and rebellious thoughts 
came another: “How good you must feel to 
think you’ve got her yet!” She remembere:) al] 
at once that she had never been especially crate. 
ful to have her grandmother; that she had even 
thought it hard for a girl of her age to be tied 
down to the care of an aged person, and so miss 
all the beauty and freshness of girlhood. 

“T wish I had a gran’ma,” her caller had 
said. Somehow there was a haunting note in 
the words. It haunted Nellie in the midst of 
her work ; it drove her to the side of the arm- 
chair, where she bent down with quite unaccus- 

“You look so tired, grandma!” she said. ‘See 
here, I’m going to help you to bed, early as it is, 
and I’ll bring your tea to the bed, and you'll 
feast like a queen.” 

The feeble old lady, worn out in mind and 
body, laughed like a pleased child, and patted 
Nellie’s cheek. 

“T am tired, dearie,” she said. “And you 
aren’t sorry you’ve got your grandma, are you— 
troublesome as she is?” 

Her words pierced between the joints of the 
armor. Never in all her life had Nellie been so 
kind, so cheerful, so thoughtful for her grand- 
mother as she was that evening; yet she would 
have been very resentful if any one had told her 
that the new tenderness was the result of a 
speech made by an ignorant and blowsy girl, 
who pulled the curtain aside and looked in at the 
window uninvited. 

She hoped she had seen the last of the girl, but 
Katie Burke’s large friendliness was at work 
and would not be repelled. The next day, in her 
eagerness to secure a shelf fora 
certain corner without delay, 
Nellie was out in the slip of 
back yard with a hatchet and 
a beard, struggling painfully to 
evolve a smooth and orderly 
something out of very unpromis- 
ing material. The hatchet 
would not strike where it 
“was expected to; the handle 
was blistering her hand, yet 

she was persisting, hot 
and tired and out of 
humor, when Katie 
Burke’s face suddenly 
appeared over the divid- 





ing fence. 
“Good gracious!”’ 
called Katie. ‘What 


are you trying to do 
such work as that for? 
Don’t you know you 
aint built for anything 
’ like that? Here, just 
ra /7T) i ee wait til I get over 
= : there!” 

Before she was done 
speaking, she had in 
some mysterious man- 
ner climbed up on her own side of the fence and 
fallen over on Nellie’s side, and had possession 
of the hatchet and the board and was hacking 
away. 

“I knew just the minute I see you that you 
wa’n’t fit for drudgery,” she went on. “And so 
I fixed some boxes agin the fence, so’s I could 
come over and help you out when it come to the 
hard work. Me, I aint fit for nothing else! 
Now whereabouts do you want this shelf to go?” 

The shelf went into its place with much alert 
hammering, and then Katie Burke sat down on 
a box and looked at her handiwork. 

“T can do things like that,’’ she said, gloomily. 


EVERY TIME.”’ 





in the open window. It was a not uncomely | “When it comes to sawing boards or driving 
face, with a great deal of color in the cheeks and | nails, I’m right there every time, but I’m no 
@ great deal of dark hair tumbled about the neck | more fit to keep house than a cow. I’ve just 
and ears. One hand had gathered up the muslin looked at that white curtain of yours til] my 
curtain and was holding it out of the way, and | eyes ache, it’s so pretty, but I couldn’t make one 


the whole countenance was radiant with utter 
and undisguised admiration. 

“My!” she cried in delighted recognition of 
Nellie’s glance. “If you aint made things look 
fine! An’ how quiek you did it, too. Ever’thing 
looks like it had growed there !”’ 

“Thank you,” said Nellie, stiffly and coldly. 
She would have liked to close the window, or at 
least to ask the girl to go away, but somehow, 
when it came to the point, it did not seem possible 
to do either. 

“T reckon you noticed me in the next house 
when you drove up,” the girl went on affably. 
“That’s where we live. My name’s Katie Burke, 
and my father works in the Central yards, and 
I take keer of Johnny and Susie and the baby. 
You Johnny! You get back into that house and 
take keer of the baby till I come.” 

She removed her head from the window long 
enough to shriek this command at runaway 
Jobnny and then she looked in again. 

“Tt’s awful when your ma dies, more especially 





| if it was to save my life.” 

| The shelf had softened Nellie’s heart. She 
looked down at the gloomy face, and was moved 
with a sudden impulse of pity. 

“Suppose I helped you make a curtain,” she 
| Suggested, gently, “or showed you how to make 
| it? That would be better still. Have you any 
| material that would do?” 

Nellie will never forget the wild shriek of 
delight with which Katie dragged her box to the 
fence and went over like a flash, or how she pres- 
ently climbed and tumbled back again, her arms 
full of astonishing things which might be made 
into a white curtain. During the minute or two 
‘of her absence, the old lady in the armchair had 
| said, softly, like one in a dream: 
| “E was about her age when my mother died. 
| It makes a great difference, dearie—a very yreat 
difference !”’ 

That speech was the only thing needed to 
| Sweep away the last remnant of Nellie’s reserve- 
| When the bundle was laid at her feet, her eyes 
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were very wide and bright, and she looked over 
the strange assortment with a lovely smile. 

“Qh, some of these things will do nicely,” she 
said, with a little thrill in her voice. “See, we 
can join these two pieces, and this other is long 
enough as it is.” 

And so Nellie began her new work, ali uncon- 
scious of its new meaning. 

The curtain was made, and Nellie went over 
to the poor, disorderly, uncomfortable house to 
help hang it. But before a white curtain could 
be hung, the window must be washed ; and under 
Nellie’s gay directions, Katie scrubbed and 
polished the dingy panes; and they hung the 
curtain, and Katie stepped back from it admir- 
ingly. 

“Land, but it lights up the whole place!” she 
cried with joy. “‘I’ve always wanted something 
pretty, but 1 didn’t know how to fix anything, 
no more’n a cat. And now this room looks like 
a hurrah’s nest, by the side of this window! I 
wish I knowed how to do anything!’’ 

Katie suddenly sat down and began to cry. 


It makes a great difference, this being without |’ 


a mother! Nellie’s heart softened more and 
more toward the poor, untaught girl. 

“Don’t ery! I'll show you all I can,” she 
said, cheerily. And so all that day she was 
running gaily back and forth from her own 
house to Katie’s, bringing over little things that 
she could spare, and teaching Katie -how to use 
soap and water and scrubbing-brush and needle 
and thread. It was the beginning of a new era 
in her life. She had never even thought of it 
before, but all her life she had been receiving help 
from others. How selfish she had been, and how 
she had complained because this selfish existence 
could not go on forever! And now she was 
helping some one else! 

“Oh, but father was mighty proud of the 
house!” Katie came over the fence to tell her the 
next morning. “He put all his working clothes 
out in the shed, because he said the house was so 
nice he didn’t want to litter it up.” 

“Now just keep it clean,” said Nellie, smiling, 
with the discontent all gone from her face. 

“Oh, I’m going to, now that I’ve learned how. 
And I’ve been further down the Row and 
helped Melissy Anders make a curtain for her 
window. She’s crippled, you know, and sits in 
a cheer all day, but she might sew if anybody’d 
learn her how. She just sits there and looks at 
that curtain till it makes melaugh. I’m going to 
fix up her house as I get time along. Her 
mother works, and she has no time to do nothing 
at home, even if she knowed how—which she 
don’t.” 

The tears were in Nellie’s eyes now. 

“QO Katie, Il help you take care of the 
crippled girl, whenever grandma can spare me,” 
she cried, “and I’m so sorry for her, and I’ve 
been so useless all my life! And look here, that 
* skirt you have on doesn’t hang well, and I’m 
going to take itapart and show you how to make 
it over so that it will hang like mine. See how 
nice it looks! And I’ll teach you how to cut 
down and fix over things for the children. You 
have plenty of clothes that will make them look 
sweet and clean, if you only knew how to 
use them. You help me so much with my 
work, you know, and this is just like paying 
a debt.” 

Well, when Katie was over her crying and 

laughing, the work went on—the work that 
had been put into Nellie’s hands in place of 
the grand career of which she had dreamed. 
As the days passed, the ragged and unkempt 
Burke family blossomed like the rose; and 
Melissy’s dull little room was spotless, with 
snowy curtain and bed, and flowers in the 
window, and herself like a lily, smiling and 
working m the midst of them. Not only 
that, but the entire Row without delay set up 
white curtains, into some of which most 
astounding material had entered; and the 
curtains brought the other unsavory sur- 
roundings so prominently into view that 
there was a great epidemic of serubbing 
and cleaning throughout the Row. 
And Katie, having come forth neatly 
and becomingly attired, Mrs. O’Raf- 
ferty’s girl must needs know the secret 
of ft; and Nellie’s lessons in sewing 
were passed on, with somewhat queer 
results, at times, but what did that 
matter? She did not know the extent 
of her own work; she was quite un- 
conscious that her influence went 
beyond the immediate circle that was 
nearest her. 

In truth, her mind began to be oc- 
cupied with other things; for the 
white-haired grandmother was nearing 
the end of her long journey. Then, 
how they stood by her—these people 
of Mulligan’s Row! How Katie was with her 
day and night, it seemed, lifting the invalid in 
her strong, young arms, and easing the pillows 
under the tired head, and doing all the work of. 
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that were clasped in the peaceful hands as they 
left her to her last sleep. 
» “And I am so glad that she lived till I learned 
how to be kind to her!” was Nellie’s cry from 
the depths of her sorrow. 

The next day came a letter from the president 
of Nellie’s school. 

“We have to employ an assistant music teacher 
next session,’’ she said, ‘‘and I have determined 
to offer the place to you. The work will not 
interfere with your studies, and by doing extra 
studying for a month or two, you can be up with 

your grade. Please let me hear from you at 

| once.” 

| Ah, the desired way was open again! Nellie’s 
| hands trembled and her eyes filled. Her dreams 
were going to be realized, after all; but what was 
this pang at her heart? Surely she was not sorry 
to leave Mulligan’s Row! 

But while she still sat with the letter in her 
hand, there was a knock at the door ; and a certain 
faithful missionary, whose work lay in this dis- 
trict and in the regions beyond, came in. 

“You have changed the Row so much,” he 
said, warmly, “that I was moved to come in and 
ask your help for other places. I cannot enter a 
house in this neighborhood without seeing what 





I well remember my first 
survey, and a valuable expe- 
rience connected with it. I was hardly more 
than a boy at the time, and was spending a 
vacation on a farm. The country people knew 
that I was a student in a renowned university, 
and gave me the credit of possessing a great deal 
of knowledge. I had not been on the place long 
before a farmer asked me to survey his wood-lot 
on the side of a mountain. He said that he did 
not care for a very accurate survey, for land on 
the mountain was not very valuable. He 
wanted to know about how many acres there 
were in the lot, in order to conclude a bargain. 

I remember well his expression as he picked 
up a bit of straw, put it in his mouth and looked 
at me. He wanted to know abaout how much; 
and as he pronounced this word forcibly, he 
really looked as if he thought that I was not the 
man to make the survey. 


The Farmer is Surprised. 


I was at first not inclined to give up trouting 
for surveying ; but the look of the farmer stirred 
within me a desire to assert myself, and to prove 
to him that the job he proposed was as simple to 
| me as digging potatoes was to him. I therefore 
| told him I would send for my instruments, and 
as soon as they arrived I would survey the lot. 

“Send for instruments!’’ he ejaculated. “I 
s’posed you could survey it without instruments.” 
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“‘ A STATE OF HOPELESS CONFUSION.”’ 


| At first I thought he was disposed to make fun 
| of me; but looking in his clear and honest eyes, 
I could not detect any look of irony. I explained 
to him how necessary it would be to have certain 








a missionary you have been. Where did you 
learn the work °”’ 

Then Nellie laughed, and cried a little, too, and 
blushed very much; but after a little, she called 
Katie, neat, comely and smiling. 

“This is the real missionary,” Nellie said, 
humbly ; “and I know she’ll work with you and 
do a thousand times more good than I. I am 
going back to school, but when I come out, wher- 
ever I am, whatever I am doing, I hope to help 
in the world ; if not in your field, then in another.” 

But Katie protested valiantly, with many tears. 

“She won’t take any credit to herself,’ she 
cried, “but you’ve seen the Row before she come, 
and look at it now! Of course I’ll help all I can, 
when I can leave the children, but I won’t be 
| doing a living thing but just passing on her 
| work—passing it on to other people.” 

Passing on her work! A week later, Nellie 
was pouring out her full heart to her teacher. 

“Oh, I went there so unwillingly!” she said, 
with a mist in her eyes. “It just seemed to me 





that wind and wave had driven me into a poor, 
obscure little corner where my life was at an end. 
And yet, do you know, it seems to me now that 
if I ever accomplish anything really worth while 
in the world it will be due to Mulligan’s Row!” 








| the farmer’s look and his remark, “I s’posed 
| you could survey it without instruments.”’ 
| His ideal of me had 
|apparently been a 
| lofty one; and I felt 
| that I personified to 
him the great univer- 
sity, the seat of all 
| learning, where men 
are taught to achieve 
| results without the 
| aids which are essen- 
| tial to humbly edu- 
| Whatcould he mean 
by surveying without 
instruments? A sur- 
veyor’s chain would 
be necessary to meas- 
ure the length of the 
sides of the field, and 
drawing instruments 
would be essential in 
order to make a map 
and to compute the 
area of the lot. 

I said to myself: “I 

will first measure the 
sides of the wood-lot, 
and then I will meas- 
ure the distances from 
one corner to the other 
corners of the field. 
In this way I can 
divide the field into 
triangles, and with 
my drawing instru. 
ments I can make a 
map of it and com- 
pute the areas of the 
triangles; then, by adding together all the 
triangles, I shall have the area of the lot.” 
Having satisfactorily settled this method of 
procedure in my mind, I fell asleep. 
On the morning appointed he came for me, and 
we rode together, in an old tumble-down 
wagon, to the foot of the mountain. I 
took with me a surveyor’s chain and a 
compass. I noticed that the farmer had 
a spring balance with him, such as 
butchers often use to weigh meat and 
vegetables; and behind the seat of the 
wagon was a flat board about three feet 
long by two feet wide. 

We left the village road, which was 
none of the smoothest, at a pair of bars, 
which were let down by the farmer’s man, 
who had evidently been expecting us. He 
was a loose-jointed fellow, with a very 
large pair of boots, which gurgled as he 
strode along; for he had been cutting 
brushwood along a brook which ran at 
the base of the mountain, and had evi- 
dently been up to his knees in water. 

The farmer and I rode across the fields, 
the wiry horse plunging into hollows and 
surmounting hillocks with an energy that 
was admirable, from a moral point of 








view, but painful to the occupants of the | 


wagon. I sat on the farmer, and he sat on me, 


is still a wonder to me that the harness held 
| together. Finally we reached a place where the 


the house; and how Katie’s father went for the | surveying instruments, which I endeavored to way was impassable fora wagon, and the horse 


doctor at any hour of. he night, tired as he was; 
and how Mrs. O’Rafferty when she could find 
nothing else to do, scrubbed the front steps furi- 


| describe in popular language. 


He listened attentively to my account of the | 


| compass and the plane-table, and after I had 


looked around at us as if it expected us now to 
do some work. 
We got out of the wagon, and the farmer’s 


ously and made everybody that passed walk on | finished, asked me a question which showed me | man, coming up at that instant, took a bag from 
tiptoe, and nearly choked a bootblack, because he | that I had failed completely to give him the | under the seat. The farmer took the board and 
whistled in front of the house, shall be left to | slightest idea of how I proposed to survey his | the spring balances, and we entered the wood 


the imagination. 
And when the journey of life was really done 
at last, it was the flowers from Melissy’s window 


|land. We made an appointment to visit the lot, 
| and then I sent for my instruments. 
During the night I confess I was troubled’ by 





| by a narrow path which led up the mountain. 
This path was almost obliterated in places by 


masses of ferns, which here and there caught the | 
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rather oftener, I believe, than I sat on him. It | 
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| sunlight with a splendor such as is seen to the 
| greatest advantage in openings in the forest, 
| where the brilliant light is contrasted with the 
gloom of the deep woods. 

My companions did not reply to my ejacula- 
tions of delight at the beauty of the path, and 
strode on with serious countenances, as if ferns 
and underbrush were much in the way. The 
path presently skirted an open pasture, and I 
immediately discerned the purpose of the bag 
which the farmer’s man carried. It contained 
salt, which he strewed upon some ledges in the 
pasture. He then uttered a peculiar call, and 
a herd of cattle rushed down the slopes. 


Dangers of Salting Cattle. 


The man hastily regained the path—just in 
time, for a fierce bull, with bloodshot eyes, was 
close upon him. The farmer looked over his herd 
with apparent satisfaction, and remarked that 
salting cattle was apt to be a dangerous busi- 
ness—he had a man once who was almost killed 
by the rushing herd. a 

We left the cattle in possession of the field, 
followed the path again into the woods, and 
finally reached the wood-lot. I immediately set 
about measuring the sides of the field, with the 
aid of the farmer’s man. He went ahead with 
one end of the chain, while I held the other. 
Thus we proceeded around the lot; and then we 
measured the distance from one corner to an 
opposite corner. Nothing then remained but to 
compute the area of the field. I promised the 
farmer, who had watched me from a seat on a 
stump, that I would make the computation that 
evening with the aid of my table of logarithms. 

The farmer arose, as if it were time to assert 
himself; he told me 
that it was essential 
that he should know 
immediately about 
how many acres there 
were in the lot, and 
he proposed to make 
an estimate upon the 
spot. I felt that the 
word logarithms had 
convinced him that I 
was a theoretical man, 
and that I lacked 
the power of getting 
quickly at results. 

I earnestly set my 
wits to work to think 
of some rough method 
of getting the number 
of acres in the lot. I 
set up my instruments 
and measured off per- 
pendiculars, and got 
into a state of hopeless 
confusion, for I had 
not accustomed my- 
self to take what is 
called a common-sense 
view of such an un- 
dertaking. I was in 
somewhat the position 
of the sculptor who 
should seek to polish 
a statue before he 
had completely rough- 
hewn it. 

The farmer began 
with great solemnity 
to pace along the boundaries of the field, pausing 
at each corner and writing down with a stump of 
a pencil the number of paces in the sides of the 
| field. Having paced completely around the lot, 

which was a four-sided one, he paced across it 
from one corner to an opposite corner, thus divid- 
ing the field into two triangles. He told me that 
the average length of his paces was two feet and 
six inches. And he obtained in this way a very 
good approximation to the results I had obtained 
with the chain. 


The Balance and the Board. 


I failed, however, to see how he could calculate 
the number of acres; for it was not likely that 
he «knew the trigonometrical formulas necessary 
for this purpose. I was soon enlightened; for, 
bidding his man bring the balance and the board, 
he divided with his foot rule the sides of the 
board into inches. One side of the board con- 
tained thirty-six inches, and the shorter side 
twenty-four inches. 

“Tf,” said he, “one of these inches represents 

| one hundred feet, this board would represent a 
| field thirty-six hundred feet long and twenty-four 
| hundred feet wide, and if I should multiply the 
length of the board by its breadth, I should get 
the contents of such a field in square feet.’’ 

He looked at me with an inquiring look. I 
bowed assent, and at his request multiplied 
thirty-six hundred by twenty-four hundred, and 
obtained the number eight million six hundred 
and forty thousand square feet. 

He then asked me to divide this number by the 
number of square feet there are in an acre, in 
order to obtain the number of acres that the 
board represented. Fortunately, I remembered 
that there are forty-three thousand, five hundred 
and sixty square feet in an acre; so I performed 
the sum for him and obtained one hundred and 
ninety-eight as the result, or very nearly two 
hundred acres. The farmer then attached the 
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pounds and represented two hundred acres. | ridiculously small, although apparently quite up made so much money in de railroad business dat 
standard. 


board on his spring balance and found that it | 
weighed eight pounds. Therefore my field contains one hundred acres, 


to the local 
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| he’s quit dat an’ stahted a bank. Banks is whar 


He then laid off in inches, on the same scale of | for the board now weighs just one-half of what} Aunt Mimy entirely justified our good opinion | dey makes money, aint it, suh ?” 


one hundred feet to one inch, the longest side | it did before. You will he able, with your instru- | of her, and more than met our expectations in the | 


“Yes,” I said, “sometimes.” I had painfy) 


of the field along the longest side of the board, | ments, to get a better result; but I guess I’m | matter of her art. She could not only cook most | memories of a bank where I had lost a consider. 


and taking a string—the length of which was | pretty near right.” 
equal, on the same scale, to one side of the field, 
aided to the length of the diagonal of the lot—he | ments,—the spring balance, the saw and the 
held its ends on the longer side of the board. | board,—and descended the mountain. 
One of the ends was at a corner, and the other at; With my table of logarithms I worked out a | 
the end of the distance which represented the | result that evening which was more accurate | 
long side of the field. than the one obtained by him; but the difference | 
He marked with his pencil the point on the | between my result and his was not very great, | 
board, which he reached by stretching the loop | and I felt that I had failed to impress the farmer | 
of the string so that the portion of the string on | as a man who could do something without the | 
one side of the pencil should represent the length | aid of a book, a man for immediate action. 
of one side of the field, and the portion on the | 
other side the length of the distance between | | get the contents of the field by measuring the | 
the opposite corners. | perpendicular or shorter distance from any angle | 
In the same way he marked out on the board | of one of the triangles into which the field was 
the remaining corner of the field, and he drew | divided to the side opposite this angle. The | 
straight lines on the board between these corners. | contents of the triangle would then be the length | 
“There,” said he, “I have a map of my field. | of this opposite side multiplied by one-half the | 
It isn’t a square or anything regular. It is | length of this perpendicular, and the contents of | 
kind of a wopper-jawed figure, and I s’pose you | the whole field would be the sum of that of the | 
think my way of getting at the number of acres | triangles. Unfortunately, however, the farmer 
is sort of wopper-jawed. But I never had your | had not the advantage of a very simple knowledge | 
education, and it is the best I can do.”’ of geometry; and the young surveyor was too 
Then he directed his man so to saw off portions | desirous of using a formula which gave the | 
of the board as to leave only the figure of the | contents of the field when the three sides of each | 
field. When this had been done he weighed | of the triangles were known. What are after- 
what remained, and the result was four pounds. | ward seen to be the simplest methods are often | 
‘The whole board,” said he, “weighed eight | overlooked at first. 








OT the least important 
member of our house- 
hold on the sand-hills 

was our colored cook, Mrs. 
Jemima Belfontaine. I happen 
to know that this was her 
name, for I wrote it down in 
our household account - book 
when we first set up our estab- 
lishment; and I saw it once 
again in the address of a letter 
I read for her. When she first 
came to work for us, my wife, 
who was not familiar with 
Southern customs, was doubt- 
ful how to address her, and to 
be on the safe side, called her 
Mrs. Belfontaine. 

“Law, ma’am,” she said, 
after the first day or two, “I 
ain’ use’ to bein’ call’ Mis’ 
Belfount’n, an’ it kind o’ ’fuses 
me! Ef I gets to thinkin’ o’ 
myse’f as Mis’ Belfount’n, 
I'll be so proud I won’t be able 
to cook. Dey doan’ nobody 
call me Mis’ Belfount’n. Dat’s 
w’at dey use’ to call my ole 
missis. Ev’ybody calls me 
*‘Mimy,’ or ‘Aun’ Mimy,’ or 
‘Sis’ Mimy,’ an’ I feels mo’ 
comf’table w’en I’m call’ by a 
name I’m use’ to.” 

So we called her “Aunt 
Mimy.” 

Nature was in a generous 
mood when she planned Aunt 
Mimy, for she could not have 
weighed less than three hun- 
dred pounds. She was of 
chocolate- brown complexion, 
and possessed the cheerful dis- 
position of her race and the 
genial good nature that usually 
characterizes fat people. Aunt Mimy generally | Colonel Belfontaine got her with his wife. She 
wore a gay bandana head-handkerchief when has been cooking in town here, but the people 
about her work in the kitchen, but on Sundays | | have moved away, and I think you can get her. 
she blossomed out in a bonnet of antique style | She was at our house the other day, and told my | 
and decoration, a gift from the former mistress, | | wife she was tired of town, and wanted to move | 
of whom she always spoke with respectful | back into the country, in the neighborhood of the | 
affection. | old place. Negroes are like cats, you know. I | 

Aunt Mimy had been recommended to us by | don’t mean the young negroes, who like to | 
an acquaintance in the neighboring town. We/| wander, but the old generation, who cling to the | 
were boarding for a few weeks at the principal | old customs and the old places. I’m sure Aunt | 
hotel while the process of installation into our | Mimy would be delighted to go, for it would take | 
new domain was going on. There were repairs | her right back into the neighborhood where she | 
to be made on the fine old house we had bought, | was born and raised. I’ll send her around, if | 
furniture to be purchased, and servants to be| you’d like to talk to her.” 
hired. For us, as strangers to the country and| I thanked my kind informant, and the next | 
the people, the task of obtaining competent domes- | day Aunt Mimy appeared at the hotel. She was | 
tic help was a difficult one, and we accepted with introduced into our sitting-room by way of the | 





One might wonder why the farmer did not | 





‘* SEVERAL MONTHS LATER, AUNT MIMY BROUGHT ME A LETTER TO READ.”’ 


| of the dishes we were accustomed to, but made | 


We gathered up the farmer’s surveying instru- | us acquainted with numerous Southern delicacies, 


some of which would tempt the palate of an 


|epicure. We had suggested that she live in the 


| house with us, but she said that was not the 
Southern custom, and she was not used to it; 

she would prefer a house of her own, where she 
| could receive her friends and provide a home for 
|@ young niece who lived with her. There were 
several small houses on the estate, most of them 


| log cabins, and we assigned her one of these, sit- 


uated near the main road, about a quarter of a 
mile from our own house. She was in our 
kitchen by daylight in the morning, and except 
| when she was off duty; remained until after 
the supper-table had been cleared away and the 
kitchen work completed. 
colored girl to assist her; but she had small 
confidence in the powers of most young people, 
and insisted on seeing for herself that everything 
was properly done. 

“Dese young folks,” she was wont to say at 
times, “is not good fer much. Dey aint had de 
trainin’. Dem ole times wuzn’t ev’ything dey 
wuz cracked up fer, but dey did do one thing— 


| dey l’arnt cullud folks how to wuk, an’ some of 


‘em has mos’ forgot how, sence dey ben free.” 

She made one exception to this general rule as 
to the worthlessness of young people, and that 
was in the case of her son Tom. We first learned 
of this son shortly after she came into our service. 

“ *Seuse me, suh,”’ she said to me one day in 
the dining-room, “but is you evuh run ‘cross 
my son Tom at de No’th?” 

“Why, no, Aunt Mimy; at least I don’t know 
that I have.’’ 

“Well, suh, dat ’peahs to me kinder quare. 
He’s ben at de No’th three or fo’ yeahs, an’ I 
wuz mos’ sho’ you’d ’a’ met ’im somewhar.”’ 

“What part of the North 
is he in?” I asked. “You 
know the North is a pretty 
big place, Aunt Mimy.”’ 

““He’s ben in Noo Yo’k an’ 
Boston an’ Providence an’ 


Rhode Islan’. He wuz in 
Cleveland w’en I got my las’ 
lettuh f’om ’im.”’ 


“How does he like the 
North?” I asked, with mild 
curiosity. 

“He likes it fus’-rate, suh. 


jes’ like w’ite folks, long as 


deyse’ves.”’ 

“What is your son doing ?’’ | 
I said, somewhat interested | 
in this philosopher who had 


true secret of prosperity and 


conduct. 


ness—runnin’ a hotel, I 
s’pose, like de J eff’son House, 


yonduh.”’ 

“He must be a pretty | 
bright man,’’ I said, “to have | 
succeeded so well.” 

“Oh, yas, suh,” she said, 


man. An’ he’s smaht, too, 
or he nevuh would ’a’ clumb 
up so fas’. I’m proud o’ my 
Tom. Ef dese yuther good- 
for-nothin’ young boys would 
do like my Tom, dey’d he’p 


bondage, an’ be somebody, like w’ite folks.” 

It was some time after this conversation before 
Aunt Mimy’s son’s name was mentioned again 
in my hearing. One day I asked her, casually, 
if she had heard from her son lately. 

“Yas, suh,” she answered, “I got a lettuh fom 
*im las’ week. %? 

“How’s the hotel getting on?” I asked. 

“He’s done quit de hotel business, suh. He 
says dey wa’n’t money enough in it. He’s gone 
into de railroad business now. I ’spec’ he’s 
runnin’ one o’ dem big railroads up dere in de 
No’th. He couldn’ ’spec’ to get nothin’ like 
dat to do down heah, ’cause dey aint enough for 
all de w’ite folks to do; an’ co’se it’s nach’ul 
for de w’ite folks not to want our folks crowdin’ 
’em, for dey wuzn’ raise’ dat-a-way. Wat dese 


She had a young | 


He says cullud folks gits ‘long | 


dey got de money an’ behaves | 


succeeded in discovering the | 
progress — thrift and good | 

“He said in his las’ lettuh | 
dat he wuz in de hotel busi- | 


whar you put up in town) 


mistaking my meaning, “he’s | 
sev’al shades brighter’n I is. | 
My husban’ wuz a yaller | 


deir race to git out’n de land | 
o’ Egyp’ an’ de house er| 


able sum. 

| “Uh, huh!” she said in triumph. “Dat’s w’at 
I ’lowed.” She put her hand in her pocket ang 
fished out an old-fashioned knitted purse, from 
which she extracted a new bank-note. 

“T reckon he made dat five-dollar bill, don’t 
you, suh ?” 

I glanced at the money. It was a note of an 
Ohio national bank. 


“Yes,” Isaid. “I suppose he did make it, in 
a way.” ; 
She put it carefully away. 


“Your son doesn’t forget his mother in his 
prosperity,” I remarked. 

“Oh, no, suh, he always sot a heap 0’ sto’ by 
his mammy. An’ I’m proud o’ him, for dey ain’ 
no yuther young cullud man w’at evuh went f’om 
| dis place dat evuh sent back as much money to 
| de ole folks as my Tom has, an’ he’s de only one 
| sent back any money he made hisse’f.”’ 

Several months later, Aunt Mimy brought me 
a letter to read. 

“Tt’s fom my Tom, suh,’’ she said. “I knows 
de han’write. My niece reads my lettuhs, but 
she’s gone to town to stay wid her mammy a day 
or so, so I *lowed you or Mis’ Annie wouldn’ 
mind readin’ it to me.” 

I took the letter, It was written in a large 
hand, with some faults of grammar and spelling, 
but on the whole, a creditable production. I did 
not think it quite a commercial hand, however, 
nor was the style that of a man accustomed to 
weighty affairs. 

Among other things it said, in substance, that 
the writer had found banking a somewhat uncer- 
tain business, that it had its ups and downs ; that 
it had opened the way for him, however, to a 
place in a state institution, where he would be 
sure of steady employment for a year or two, and 
would know what his earnings would be; and 
that he expected to be so busy that he might not 
be able to write to her with his usual regularity. 

Aunt Mimy listened with a pleased expression 
to the reading of the letter, and when I handed 
it back, took it as tenderly and held it as care 
fully as if it had been a live thing. 





or sump’n,”’ she said with conviction. “I always 
knowed f’om his cradle dat my Tom would git 
along in de worl’.”’ 

“You ought to feel proud of him,’’ I said. 
“Tt’s true he changes his business pretty often, 
but then he seems to get into something better 
every time.” 

“Oh, yas, suh,” she replied, “dat wuz allus de 
way wid Tom—nevuh satisfied, allus tryin’ to git 
| somp’s bettah. But nevuh did I ’spec’ to seea 
| boy o’ mine a’ officuh 0’ de state. Do you reckon 
“he might git to be gov’nor?” she asked, a little 
doubtfully. 
| “YT don’t know, Aunt Mimy. Time works 
wondrous changes. But whether he ever does 
| or not, as long as he is an honest man, and earns 
a living, and doesn’t forget his mother, you have 
reason to be proud of him.” 

Aunt Mimy did not hear from her son for some 
time after the receipt of this letter; at least, she 
made no mention of him in our hearing. Eight 
| or nine months later she asked my wife one day 
| if she could be spared from the house a half-hour 

in the morning and another in the afternoon, if 

|she would maké if up by coming earlier and 
| staying later. When asked the reason for this 
request, she said: 

“T got a sick man at my house. I use’ to know 
his mammy w’en he wuz a baby. Fac’, we 
b’longed to de same w’ite folks an’ wuz raised on 
de same plantation. He’s ben away a long time, 
an’ he’s come back to de ole neighbo’hood, an’ all 
| his folks wuz gone, so I done tol’ ’im I’d take keer 
|o’ ’im till he got well. He gits out’n his head 
|oncet in a w’ile, an’ my niece Sally is too 
young ter be lef’ ‘lone wid ’im all de time. It 
| ain’ nothin’ ketchin’, for the doctuh says so.” 
| “What doctor has he had ?” I asked. 

“Doctuh Hay, suh. He’s ben to see ‘im 

| twice, an’ he’s comin’ agin dis evenin’.” 

| My wife gave her the required permission. 
| We asked her, from time to time, how the sick 
man was getting along. For a while she seemed 
to think he was mending, but later her answers 
were not reassuring. She took a warm interest 
in the patient, and we thought she must have 
loved his mother very much, for she seemed quite 
sad at times, and we knew of nothing else to mar 
her usual serenity. 

Doctor Hay was called to our house one day 
to see my wife. Before leaving the house after 
his visit, he spoke of Aunt Mimy’s guest. 

“By the way,” he said, “I have a very inter- 
esting case down here on the road, at your 











gratitude the kindly advice of the warm-hearted | | back stairs, which must have been of unusual | young cullud folks wants to do, is to git out’n | cook’shouse. It isa young mulatto, of “unusually 
people among whom we had come to settle. We) width to accommodate her. I was indeed some-| heah an’ go to de No’th, whar Tom says dey’s | fine physique and more than average intelli- 


mentioned to one of them, a gentleman of position | 
and standing, and who, by the way, had been surmise the direction of my thoughts. 

brought up in the neighborhood where my farm| “Yas, suh,” she said, “I know I’m big, but | 
was, that we wondered where we could get a| I’m a mighty light eater. You see I’ve done| 
good cook. | got my growth, an’ it doan’ take much ter keep | 

“IT think I know just the woman you want,” | me up.” 

he said, after a moment’s reflection. “I know of| Our interview was satisfactory. We were | 
no better cook than old Aunt Mimy, who used to | pleased with Aunt Mimy. She seemed neat, | 
belong to old Colonel Belfontaine, my wife’s | respectful and intelligent. Her skill had been 
father. Her mother once belonged to Major | vouched for, and we engaged her to cook for | 
McAdoo, whose place you have bought, and 








| have a chance like other folks.” 


Some months later the subject came up again, | 


I have forgotten in just what connection. 
“How’s your son Tom getting along?” I 


| of a receiver yet?” 

She did not understand my last allusion, so she 
answered only the first question. 

“He’s gittin’ along fine, suh, climbin’ up de | 


what frightened at her bulk, and she seemed to | | plenty 0’ room an’ plenty o’ money, an’ dey kin | gence —just the kind of man who, with fair 


| opportunities and some strength of character, 
| might have been of some use in the world. But 
| he took a wrong turn somewhere, and dissipation 
land disease have simply used him up. Lie is 


| asked. “Has he run his railroad into the hands practically dying of debility; he hasn’t vitality 


enough left to recruit his losses. 

“It’s a queer case, too, in other respects. 
| Occasionally the man is delirious, and from his 
ravings, one can imagine what a variety of 


us at the wages she named, which seemed to us | ladder ev’y yeah he stays at de No’th. He’s | experiences he has undergone. He would seem 


“I reckon he’s done ben ‘lected to de legislatur’, 
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to have been a hotel bell-boy, a sleeping-car 
porter, and an attendant in a gambling den. But 
the most curious phase of his delirium is a 
constant fear of pursuit, as if he had escaped 
from prison and were afraid of recapture. Poor 
creature! In just about ten days he will be 
confined in a narrow cell from which there will 


be no eseape.”” : 
One day, a week or two later, Aunt Mimy did 


not appear in the morning at the usual hour, but | 


sent word by her niece that her guest had died 
the night before, and asked that we excuse her 
for a day or two, to attend to the preparations 
for the funeral. 

Of course we acquiesced, and Aunt Mimy’s 
young assistant did the kitchen work until her 
return. 

Early next morning Aunt Mimy came up to 
the house. Her eyes were swollen with weeping, 
and we sympathized with her distress, which we 
imagined grew out of the natural tenderness of 
her heart, either at the mere presence of death, or 
at the loss of the son of her old friend. 


“I come up to ast you an’ Mis’ Annie if you | 


had any objections to my buryin’ de young man 
w’at died at amy house in de ole plantation 
buryin’-groun’ over yondeh on de hill ?”’ 

There was an old burying-ground on the place, 
where the slaves of former days had laid their 
tired limbs to rest when their long day of toil was 
over. It was surrounded by a dilapidated picket 
fence, and overgrown with weeds and long grass, 
amid which, here and there, a sunken place or a 
rotting headboard showed the purpose for which 
the enclosure had been used. I did not much 
like the idea of making further interments there, 
and I suppose Aunt Mimy read the objection in 
my eyes. 

“His gran’mammy use’ to b’long on dis planta- 
tion, suh, an’ all his folks is buried dere, an’ I 
know he wouldn’ res’ easy in his grave ’less’n he 
wuz laid “longside of ’em.’’ 

1 reluctantly gave the required consent, and 
she thanked me effusively and went away some- 
what comforted. The funeral took place the 
next day and was largely attended by the colored 
people, with the usual melancholy delight of 
their race in mortuary exercises. We could see 
the cortége wind across the field in the distance, 
until it reached the low hill where ashes were laid 
to ashes and dust to dust. 

Aunt Mimy came back to work the morning 
after the funeral. She was very quiet during the 
rest of the week, and sad of face. Once or twice 


my wife found her weeping softly in a corner of | 


the kitchen, but respecting her grief, appeared 
not to notice it. 

On Sunday afternoon of the next week, my 
wife and I took a walk over to the old burying- 
ground. We did not speak as we approached it, 
and our progress over the soft earth made no per- 
ceptible noise. Before we reached the ruined 
fenee, and while yet outside of the fringe of trees 
and bushes that surrounded it, we heard the 
sound of low sobs which seemed to come from 
some one inside of the enclosure. 

We drew softly near, and peered through the 
bushes. Our old cook, dressed in the deepest 
black, had thrown herself across the low mound 
of a newly made grave, in an attitude of utter 
abandonment. 

“Oh, my po’ boy !’”? she said between her sobs, 


unconsciously borrowing almost the words of an | 


ancient Hebrew king, who had a wayward son. 
“Oh, my po’ boy, my po’ Tom, why couldn’ you 
stay wid yo’ po’ ole mammy? She’d’a’ wukked 
for you, she’d ’a’ hid you, she’d ’a’ died for you— 
0 Tom, my po’ boy, my po’ boy!” 

We stepped softly away so as not to intrude 
upon her grief, and after that, we asked her no 
more about her son. 


tee - 


Unchanged. 


WELL-KNOWN poet 
tells a story of the first 
time he ran away from 

home. He had been 
deeply offended by some- 
thing done in the house- 
hold, and he decided to 
quit forever a place 
where he was so little 

appreciated. 
So he took a last long 

; look at the old place— 

looked at the barn, the pump, the chickens, the 
pig, the door-step, the path to the back gate. 
Every glance was a farewell. He wandered out 
into the wide, wide world. That is to say, he 
went down the road. He walked until he came 
to a great and dark forest. There had been days 





when it had been merely Hanson’s grove, and in | 


easy walking distance from his home. But on 
this day it was weary leagues away, and he 
entered its sad shade with the feeling that he had 
Tenounced all joy. 


THE YOUTH’S 


be able to live without him at home? Was it 
not his duty to step across the awful gulf that 
yawned between him and those he had once 
loved, and forgive them, and return to comfort 
them? Witha generosity which almost staggered 
him, he left the gloom of the forest and returned 
along the wild paths of the world to the old 
familiar spot —which he had not laid eye upon 
for three mortal hours! 

| Heentered hishouse. His father was reading, 
| his mother sewing, his sister at her studies. No | 
one looked up. No one spoke. His coming! 
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made no sensation. He had returned from the | three bounds he reached the bridge, looked down, 
wilderness and no one was interested. Hisheart and saw the treacherous water swirling around 
swelled to bursting with injured vanity, and just | the base of the pole. How long would it remain 
at the moment when tears appeared to be a) upright? 

necessity, the fat Maltese entered the room, and| “Tell him to slide down,” said the sectionman. 
with more compassion than her betters, came| ‘‘He’s too little. The water might catch him 
and rubbed her length affectionately against the | below and carry him away,” said Ed Conlin. 
boy’s legs. | “Hang on, sonny! Don’t be scared!’ 

He heaved a sigh,—such a sigh as wayfarers! Then he rushed through the Dugan cabbage- 
know,—and said, in a tone of solemn remi-| patch to the well and cut the rope from the 
niscence : spindle, and got back to the bridge before the 

“T see you have the same old gray cat!’ Barry boys had half aroused the mothers with 
their clamors. 

Out on the bridge, the lineman made a noose 


| 





and prepared to cast it over the pole. But he 
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HE Dugan domicile is fifty yards from the | 
end of the railroad bridge, but the Dugan 
front yard straggles all the way down the 
| hillside to the mud-flats, where the ducks and the | 
| little Dugans wade and sun themselves all the | 
| summer-time. The railroad bridge, which is a 

| viaduct more than a mile long, carries the track 

| across the valley far above the shining water, and 

| often the high arches in the distance are hidden 

from the little Dugans by the blue smoke that 

drifts thinly down the valley from the mills where 

| Mr. Dugan works. In the morning the little 

| Dugans carry his dinner-pail as far as the end 

of the bridge, which gives him a short cut to the 

mills, although he defies the railway company’s 

| rules when he resorts to it. ' 

At the edge of the bridge Dugan always sends 
| his children back to the cabin, for the bank goes 
| down in very precipitous fashion to the river-bed 
| from the high abutments. But Johnny Dugan, 

the eldest boy, often ventures on the bridge to 
throw stones at the blue glass insulators on the 
last telegraph-pole—the top of that pole is almost 
| on a level with the track on the bridge, and its 
| base is eighty feet below, close by the stone 
; abutment. Johnny feels brave to stand where 
he can glance down the tall white pole to where 
| the Dugan ducks are paddling in the puddles 
and his own small tracks are visible in the 
adjacent mud. 

Johnny Dugan and the Barry 
boys had spent many pleasant 
| hours, one April day, throwing 
| stones at the insulators, when 
| they were caught in the act by 
| big Ed Conlin, the telegraph 
| comparfy’s lineman, the man of 
| wonderful spurs and leg-straps. 
No doubt they would have 
| noticed his approach and escaped 
recognition, as usual, had they 
not been lost in admiration of 
Jimmy Barry, who had at last 
succeeded in breaking one of the 
insulators. Ed Conlin promptly 
called on Mrs. Barry,: who 
“blarneyed” him wisely, and 
then on Mrs. Dugan, who hap- 
pened to be in an irate mood, and 
|so gave him the rough side of 

her tongue and ordered him off 
the place. Then Ed vowed that 
if he ever found Johnny Dugan 
on the bridge he would throw 
him into the Dugan duckpond ; 
after which nothing but enmity 
| could rule between the Dugans 
| and Western Union. And rule 
it did— until one May morning 
after a heavy rain. 4 
The rain had made the gully 
along the track a roaring torrent 
of muddy water. The river itself, 
from previous freshets, was high 
over the flats. And Johnny was 
on the end of the bridge, pelting 
the insulators and keeping an 
eye on all roads by which any 
sectionhand or lineman might 
| approach. 
| Such was the situation when 
| something went wrong with the 
telegraph-pole that had suffered so many assaults. 
| It suddenly fell toward the bridge, so that the 
top red cross-arm was close to the ends of the 
| ties. There the wires held it. Johnny peered 
|down and made out that the earth had been 
washed away from the base of the pole by the 
| stream from the ditch. Two of the wires had 
| broken under the strain. 

“Hi, kids!” cried Johnny to his mates, who 
| were hunting for car-seals among the cinders. 
| “We can get the glasses!” | 
| The others came up to inspect, but the humming 
| wire and the great white pole that extended from 
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II.—How Western Union Won. 


‘*THE LINEMAN, SEATED ON THE 
CROSS-ARMS, WAS PAYING OUT THE ROPE.”’ 


llours went by. Happier folk ate tea in their | their feet to the flat below awed them. Johnny 
homes. The wanderer brooded alone, and saw | alone was undaunted ; greed possessed him wholly 
the black night come along like a fierce anaconda | as soon as he saw that the top row of insulators 
and swallow everything. He heard the night | were loose and free of wire. 
silence. He had immeasurable thoughts, and| “Huh, you kids afraid!” cried he. “I’m going 
had the painful delight of feeling himself grow | to get the whole row.” 
old. ; Johnny secured a short board and carefully 
But as the world lay in silence better feelings | laid it from the bridge to the cross-arm of the 
cane tohim. He felt that he had been selfish in | telegraph-pole. He tried his weight on the board 
thinking only of his offence. How would they | and then slid out until he could grasp the pole 


a ~~ eer ln | thought better of it. “No, can’t do that,’”’ he 
U ventures Of. Linemenia | said, briefly. “We could never swing that pole 
—= =r 
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Tggeoes nee tat | Shoreward or keep the lad from being knocked 
— ie eee <| | off if she hit the bridge.” 

—— SS “a “That’s so,” said the sectionman, staring at 
| Johnny Dugan’s red stockings. “She’d break 
this rotten rope snip-snap.” 

He stared down at the yellow tide of the river, 
|} and just then Mrs. Dugan’s wails and the chil- 
with his legs and arms. Then he reached for the | dren’s chorus came faintly down the track. 
glass insulators. “I’m going to climb the pole,” said Ed Conlin, 

“Hi, Johnny, the sectionmen are coming!’’ | thinking of how Dugan would be coming across 
sang out Jimmy Barry. 






| the bridge that evening looking for Johnny and 
As Johnny made a hasty swing around the) the others. “I’m going to climb it if the whole 
concern goes into the river. You 
come down the bank and catch 
him if it falls near shore.’’ 

Over the bank went Ed Conlin 
and the sectionman, alongside of 
Burns, the policeman, who had 
run across lots to see what the 
matter was. They scrambled 
down the soft hillside close to 
the stone abutment, and out 
through the water at the base of 
the pole. There Ed Conlin 
tightened the cumbrous straps 
around his legs and glanced up 
at Johnny Dugan, silent as a 
squirrel on his lofty perch, with 
his jacket blowing out like a 
woful signal of distress. 

“Ed, lad,” said the section- 
\ man, “ye’ll never get ashore 

again in that current with them 
iron togs on ye, if it falls, and I 
think it will.” 
“With the rope’s help, Dugan’s 
boy may,” said the lineman. 
Then Ed sunk his spurs into the 
white, soft wood and went up, 
carrying the well-rope with him, 
while Burns and the sectionman waited 
nervously and watched the débris drift by under 
the stone arches. Up went the lineman with 
exasperating deliberation, stopping occasionally 
to adjust the rope and glance downward. 

“He’s a cool one,’’ said the sectionman to the 
policeman. 

“Let’s hold the pole up for all we are worth,” 
replied Burns. 

Then they braced themselves against the 
trembling stick, thinking how futile would be 
their efforts when its eighty odd feet crashed 
over and threw Johnny Dugan and the lineman 
half-way out to the first stone pier of the bridge. 

After a while Johnny felt the steady movement 
of the spurs, and the men below heard his quaver 
of fear and Ed Conlin's deep voice telling him 
not tomind. The pole was pressing against their 
bruised shoulders, and they struggled mightily 
against it, and at last its base seemed to be 
pushing from them through the oozing mud. 
Then the sectionman shouted to Ed Conlin to 
slide. 

“‘He’ll never slide without Dugan’s boy,” said 
Burns. “I know Conlin.’’ 

The two heard a cry, and Mrs. Dugan came 
scrambling down the bank. “Johnny, Johnny, 
my darlin’!’” she was gasping, and the section- 
man, glancing up, saw Johnny sliding swiftly 
down the pole, with rope under his arms, while 
























‘eae the lineman, seated on the cross-arms, was 
tie paying out the rope. As Johnny neared the 
a waiting arms, Ed Conlin dropped the rope and 


clasped the slender pole, for the tall shaft had 
now swung with his weight toward the water 
and was coming slowly down. 

The sectionman grasped Johnny Dugan and 
threw him far up among the muddy bushes. 
_ Then he darted back from the base of the pole, 
pole to get back to the bridge, his fright at being which was tearing up a great hole in the soft 
discovered vanished in greater terror, for the bank. It came heavily down with a mighty 
telegraph-pole lurched, another wire snapped, | splash on the sullen water, with the lineman 
and the big stick swung out until it hung at an | clinging like a cat half-way up its white sid&s ; 
angle of sixty degrees toward the river, with | and then, while all except the butt was buried in 
Johnny clinging desperately to the cross-arm, | the yellow flood, the sectionman dived out along 
eighty feet from the swirling brown water and | the side with the rope in his hands. 
twenty feet from his frightened companions onthe; ‘“Cracky!’ said the policeman. “Is he ever 
bridge. As the pole stopped careening, Johnny coming up?” 
gave one frightened glance downward and then | But out of the troubled water Ed Conlin’s 
turned a white, freckled face toward the bridge. | steel-clad boots rose to view, and the sectionman 

“Run, fellers!” he shouted weakly, and up| was after them in frantic haste. He had the rope 
the track the trio flew. | around the lineman in a minute, and by the time 

Ed Conlin and one of the sectionmen were | the pole was moving toward its rush under the 
coming down the track; looking for the cause of | arch, Ed Conlin himself, covered with mud, and 
Western Union’s trouble, and when he saw the | his face bleeding from numberless scratches, was 


boys hurrying away, he suspected them. 

“Get out!” he shouted. “If I catch you here 
again, I’ll—” But just then he saw Johnny 
Dugan far out on the tremulous pole. 

“How’d he get there?” said the staring 
sectionman. 





Big Ed Conlin did not stop to explain. In 


sitting weakly among the alder-bushes, with the 
| sectionman cutting the straps from his ankles. 
| “Wen, wouldn’t that beat ye!’ said the 
policeman, with enthusiasm. 
| “Yes,” said Ed Conlin, “but keep the Dugan 
| boys off the bridge after this!” 
CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON. 
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Current Topics. 


The advantage which the practical man 
often has over the theorist is amusingly shown 
in the account which Prof. John Trowbridge of 
Harvard gives on another page, of his first survey. 
In this number, too, “Cupid” Haven is intro- 
duced to our readers. He will appear again as 
chief figure in other stories by Mr. Merwin, and 
should be a favorite, for this honest and plucky 


young student is worthy of friendship and |- 


emulation. 


The bicycle, the automobile, and the use | 


of rubber tires upon family carriages are great 
helpers in the good roads movement. America’s 
railroad system is so complete that this country 
has rather neglected its highways, by comparison 
with the older countries of the world, but influ- 
ences are now at work which promise to effect 
great changes. 


A bill recently passed by the Ohio Legis- 
lature provides that in the absence of a contract 
agreement, women shall be- paid the same wages 
as men. In the attempt to enforce a similar 
law in Kansas last year, many women lost 
good positions. Wages, in the case of both men 
and women, are regulated by something more 
powerful than legislation: to wit, conspicuous 
effectiveness. 


The Samoan treaty was ratified by fhe 
Senate with scarcely any opposition—with none, 
in fact, which involved principle. So this coun- 
try has become possessed of one large island and 
several small ones, five thousand or more miles 
distant from the continent of North America, the 
very names of which few of us know how to 
pronounce. It shows what an excursion into the 
world we have made in the last three years. 

Readers of Dickens will recall the cure 
for a cold used by Mrs. Nickleby, and described 
by that loquacious person as most extraordinary. 
The remedy was first employed the day after 
Christmas, and by the middle of the following 
April the cold was gone. If only one-half of the 
eure-alls proposed by bills pending in Congress 
and in the state legislatures could be expected 
to accomplish their purpose with like magical 
efficiency ! 


THE 


to the bottom in an ice-jam, he says, every man 
thereabouts feels certain that at least a dozen of 
his letters were in that particular pouch. So 
this carrier waited a favorable opportunity, 
which came on November 6th, when his party 
started forth at daylight. They made ten miles 
| before sundown, having two sleds loaded with 
| three hundred pounds each drawn by dogs. The 
ice was piled so high in some places that they 
had to chop a passage through it rather than 
|attempt to go over. These are some of the 
| difficulties that Uncle Sam’s servants in the 
postal service have to surmount. 
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THE KING’S MINISTER. 


That man is great and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own. 


Owen Meredith. 


m 
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Beloved by all the World. 
A*te of those who contributed toward 





the building of Phillips Brooks House 
at Harvard has been published recently. 
| More than five hundred names appear thereon ; 





| but far more remarkable than the number of | 
| contributors are the geographical distribution, | 
| the differences in station and occupation, and the | 
| variety, even in nationality, of those who helped | 
to create this beautiful memorial. It is by these | 
things that the real extent of Phillips Brooks’s | 


influence is to be measured. 

Contributions came from England and Scot- 
land; from China, Japan, Turkey and South 
America; from all parts of the United States— 
the great cities of the Eastern seaboard and the 
little mining camps of the West. They came 
from all the learned professions, from business 
men, from journalists, from army officers, from 
high dignitaries of the church in England and 
high officials of the British government; from 
Sunday schools, and even from a club of little 
| boys. 
| Phillips Brooks himself once said: “There is 
| a ministry which is all the more personal because 
|of its broad humanness; a ministry, which, 
| beginning with the sacredness of man, counts all 





pressure upon each, the lives of strong men and 
| little children, of women and boys and girls, of 
| working people and people of idle lives, of saints 
and sinners, as the rain and dew of God, which 
| water the earth, feed both the oak-tree and the 
| violet.” 
| Sucha ministry was his. The Phillips Brooks 
| House commemorates it, witnessing to the truth 
| of his own declaration that “the best minister is 
| simply the fullest man.’ 








Although charges of wanton cruelty have | o 
been made by Boer against Briton and by Briton | 
against Boer, the contest thus far has been | 
marked by chivalrous humanity on both sides | 
when the fury of battle has left its stricken | 
victims to be succored by their foes. In Boer | 





One Kind of Expansion. 


STRIKING change is noticeable in this 
country in the average citizen—the person 


operating camps and hospitals, as in the British, 
no discrimination was shown between friend and 
foe. Common suffering has appealed to common 
humanity, enmities have been forgotten, and the 
same pitying kindness and tender care extended 
to one as to the other. 

A few years ago a landowner made his 
neighbor tear down and rebuild a four-story 
block because it overreached six inches into the 
next lot. A still more selfish contention concerns 
the proprietorship of five inches of space three 
hundred feet above the sidewalk. The bringer 
of the suit declares that a neighboring cornice 
projects five inches over his own modest roof, 
and he claims large damages therefor. For once 
Doctor Hale’s “look up and not down’’ seems at 
fault. Thackeray’s irony is more apt: “If your 
neighbor’s foot obstructs you, stamp on it; and 
do you suppose he won’t take it away ?”’ 

The census enumerator’s lot is not 
wholly happy, even in his and our own land; 
but compared with that of his brother official in 
Puerto Rico, it is an enviable one. There he 
not infrequently has to invent or evolve Christian 
names for those who never had any, or who have 
forgotten them, if they ever had. And fancy his 
perplexity when, after asking a woman her age, 
he is told that so many years have elapsed since 
she “was pretty’’—her particular age when her 
beauty was conspicuous being a matter of mere 
conjecture. When the same query is propounded 
t®a man, it is usually followed by a perplexed 
grin. The omnipresent small boy is of course at 
hand on these occasions, and beholding him, the 
relieved native will cheerfully aver, as he points 
toward him, that he ‘was as tall as that boy at 
the time of the ‘San Filipe hurricane!’’’ Thus 
it happens that in striving to attain approximate 
correctness in statements of ages, the word 
“about’’ is in frequent use in the census records 
of Puerto Rico. 


A Yukon mail-carrier writes to the 
general superintendent at San Francisco, telling 
how he has had to sacrifice “‘celerity,”” one of the 
requirements of the “star” postal service, .to 
“safety” in some recent experiences. On his 
arrival from the trip up Forty-Mile River, he 
found the Yukon jammed with huge cakes of 
ice, which it was unsafe to cross because of the 
great holes through which a man or mail-pouch 
might easily fall. Whenever any mail kas gone 


whom the English describe as “the man 
in the street.” . 

If one indulges in a legitimate kind of eaves- 
dropping in the street-car, the suburban train, 
and other public places, he will often be surprised 
to find that the men whose talk he overhears are 
not discussing business or the weather, but are 
explaining why they sympathize with the British 
or the Boers; or are debating the rights of neu- 
trals in war time; or are views about 
the latest manifestations of Russian diplomacy ; 
or are wondering whether the demand of the 
United States for ‘“‘an open door’’ in China car- 
ries with it the necessity of leaving the door open 
in the Philippines. The views expressed may 
be based on imperfect information, or may imply 
crude notions of international law, but they 
are often carefully considered and spoken with 
sincere conviction. 

This kindling of eager interest among Ameri- 
cans in questions which once would hardly have 
been given serious thought is a symptom. It 
shows that the average American has a wider 
horizon than he used to have. He realizes the 
importance of international politics, and feels 
that his own country has come to stand in new 
relations to them. 

The Companion, in September, 1898, pre- 
dicted that one result of the war with Spain 
would be “a broadening and sobering influence’ 
upon the public mind. The prediction already 
has been realized in a marked degree. There is 
room for a variety of opinions upon territorial 
expansion; but the expansion in intelligence, in 
keenness of interest, and in the sense of inter- 
national sympathies and responsibilities which is 
going on is a subject for congratulation. 


* 
* 





The Farmer’s Foreign Customers. 


AST year foreign customers bought nearly 
thirteen hundred million dollars’ worth of 
American goods—four times as much as 
they bought thirty years ago. The American 
manufacturer is finding every year a larger 
foreign market for his wares, but the lion’s share 
of the foreign trade still falls to the American 
farmer. Last year, of every ten dollars paid for 
American products abroad, something more than 
six dollars went to pay for meat, breadstuffs, 
cotton and other products of: the farm. 
A comparative statement, recently prepared by 
| the Agricultural Department, shows who are the 
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best foreign customers of the American farmer. 
Every one knows that Great Britain and its 
colonies buy more American farm products than 
any other country, but not every one, perhaps, 
knows that Great Britain alone buys more than 
all the rest of the world combined. This is 
true, not in exceptional years only, but in the 
average for a period of years. Adding Canada 
and other British dependencies, British buyers 
have taken three-fifths of all the products that 
the American farmer has marketed abroad for 
the last five years. Germany comes next, but 
that country takes only one-fifth as much as 
“Greater Britain; France, which comes next, 
buys only half as much as Germany. 

Sentiment, of course, does not enter directly 
into these trade relations. The foreign customer 
buys American goods because he likes them 
better, or because he can get them cheaper than 
those of other countries, not because of personal 
regard for the producer. Yet, in the long run 
trade relations promote friendliness, and nations 
which do much buying and selling together 
become better acquainted in the process. 
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IN THE NIGHT. 


Stars are steady and sure to stay— 
God is watching forever and aye. 


Will Carleton. 
20 e—__—_—_ 


A Glimpse of the World. 


HE boy is father to the man in England as 
everywhere else. If the boys and girls in 
the United Kingdom grow up without 

having books and papers to read which will give 
them clear ideas of what is going on in the world, 
they will become men and women with a narrow 
range of thought. 

There is no paper in England that resembles 
in any respect The Companion. There are 
weekly pictorial prints for young people, with 
stories of adventure and silly jokes, but there is 
no journal that opens a window through which 
all the members of the household, in town and 


| country, can look out upon the great world and 
| get a glimpse of the history of the times. 
| men saered, and touches with its own peculiar | 


This is not written boastfully, but for the 
purpose of reminding the readers of this journal 
of the advantages which they enjoy. A well- 
known English writer of books for boys recently 
lamented the lack of a journal like The Com- 
panion in the United Kingdom. American 
boys and girls, he remarked, receive from that 
journal a good practical education in the work of 
the world of which young people in England are 
sorely in need. The effect of such literature as 
is supplied to English boys in cheap leaflets 
and story-papers, he held to be narrowing and 
unwholesome. 

The insular character of the English people has 
been a standing reproach for generations. They 
know their own affairs, but take little note of 
what is_going on in other countries. Charles 
Reade, in one of his novels, playfully illustrated 
this English trait by a diagram of the world as 
the country squire was in the habit of looking at 
it. The county or shire covered the full page; 
there was a small outline of Great Britain and 
Treland on one side, and in a corner was a tiny 
ball representing the world. 

Readers of The Companion are not allowed 
to grow up with so narrow a range of vision. 
From their window-seat they look out upon the 
wide world with its manifold interests and 
unceasing progress. 
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The Drift of State Legislation. 


HERE is ordinarily no concert of action 
among state legislatures. Nevertheless 
similar conditions produce similar results ; 

and a comparison of the more important laws 
enacted in the several states makes it possible to 
trace certain controlling influences, and to ascer- 
tain what ideas are uppermost in the minds of 
legislators. : 

The place which the “trust” issue, for example, 
holds in the public mind is shown by the fact 
that twenty-nine states and territories now have 
laws which are intended to restrict or prohibit 
trusts. Nine of the laws were enacted last year; 
those of Arkansas, Michigan, Missouri and 
Texas were especially stringent. 

On the other hand, New Jersey and Delaware 
encourage combinations of capital by fixing low 
incorporation fees. Delaware, last year, under- 
bid New Jersey by fixing the fee at only fifteen 
cents for each thousand dollars of capital, as 
compared with twenty cents in New Jersey. 

The increasing popularity of inheritance taxes 
as a source of public revenue is shown by the 
fact that twenty states now levy such taxes in 
some form. Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri 
adopted the systempin 1899. 

Other features of last year’s state legislation 
are of general interest. Wisconsin followed the 
example of Massachusetts in adopting a law 
for the registration and regulation of lobbyists. 
North Carolina followed the example of Ken- 
tucky in constituting a partisan election board, 
in control of all the election machinery. Illinois 
established free employment bureaus in cities of 
more than fifty thousand, and Missouri in cities 
of more than one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The cyclist wheels his way triumphantly 
through the legislatures. Among the measures 
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| in whieh his influence is traceable is the appoint. 
ment of a good-roads commission in Pennsylva iia, 
the creation of a state highway commission: jn 
Vermont, and laws providing either for the 
construction or protection of bicycle paths in at 
least seven states. 


* 
<-> 


“As Bad as Can Be.” 


5 IR,’’ said Dr. Samuel Johnson to his faith- 

S ful Mr. Boswell, in the year 1783, “I'd 

as soon have a man break my bone. as 

talk to me of public affairs, internal or exte iia), 

I have lived to see things all as bad as they can 
be.” 

Doctor Johnson spoke after the manner and 
with the motive of the people who, in our own 
hopeful and optimistic country, are expressively 
called “calamity howlers ;” yet the remark which 
we have just quoted has its optimistic side. (ne 
who believes that things are “as bad as they can 
be’’ at least has the ground for hope that they 
may become better, since they can grow no 
worse. Asa matter of fact, things became very 
much better in England than they were in 17::;. 

However, if no good men had been willing in 
England to talk of public affairs, and if none 
had recognized the elements of improvement in 
conditions which existed, things would probably 
have gone from bad to worse. The hopeless 
pessimist in politics, who turns his back on the 
business, the ideas and the political struggles of 
his fellow-men, will certainly never help things to 
be better. 
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American Weaknesses. 


ERIOUS European students of America find 
many things to admire in this country, and 
they also find here amusing peculiarities. 

Recently an intelligent study of America,—the 
result of a sojourn in this country,—by Herr A. 
Oppel, of Bremen, has been published in the 
“Annales de Géographie’”’ of Paris. 

The riches, grandeur and brilliant prospects of 
our country, and the energy and peculiar gener- 
osity of our people, are dwelt upon admiringly and 
at length by the author, who finds, nevertheless, 
that along with the virtues of our people there 
go certain weaknesses, which he traces to the 
grandiose scale upon whieh everything in this 
country has been drawn by nature. 

“America,” says Herr Oppel, “reveals in its 
natural phenomena a vastness of proportions and 
| @ perfection of form which nowhere in the world 
| find a higher expression. These characteristics 
of the country itself have led the people to set up 
as a necessary object, in everything that they 
possess or pursue, the maximum of size and 
intensity. ‘The first, the biggest, the largest in 
the world’—these are expressions whieh one 
hears on every side and in every connection. 
‘Unrivalled, unsurpassed, unequalled’—these are 
the adjectives which the newspapers, the pro- 
spectuses, the puffs, employ to satiety. 

“It is only with a genuine feeling of distress 
that an American consents to say of anything, ‘It 
is the second largest in the world!’ ” 

Herr Oppel finds another grave fault in the 
character of our people, which he also traces 
to the passion for bestowing largely due to the 
general bigness and prodigality of the continent. 
When several Americans find themselves together 
at a restaurant or bar,—and bars are found from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific,—it apparently becomes 
necessary at once for every one of them to spend 
more money than his neighbor. And with this 
system of “treating” come drunkenness, corrup- 
tion, ruin. Prohibition of the sale of all liquors is 
only a natural reaction from this highly hurtful 
system of competition in the dispensing of a 
tempting poison. 

Herr Oppel writes without hostility, and with 
evident and sincere admiration for our country 
and our people; and the weaknesses which he 
describes are unquestionably present in the 
American character. To acknowledge them is 
the first step to their correction. 


* 
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Friends of Genius. 


N a recently published life of Humboldt, it is 

| stated that he was too much occupied wit! 

scientific researches to make money or look 
after the practical comforts of life. 

On one occasion he was dining with a rich 
banker in Berlin, and contrary to his wont, was 
silent and anxious. His host inquired the cause 
of his depression. 

Humboldt replied: “I heard yesterday that tlie 
house in which I have lived for thirty years is for 
sale. The site is valuable and the house wil! be 
torn down, no doubt, to make way for a busiliess 
block. It is my home, and very dear to me. [ 
never ean feel that any other house in this world 
is home.” 

The banker made some courteous reply, and 
turned the conversation. A moment later he 
scribbled a line upon a card and gave it to 4 





waiter. Toward the end of the difiner he received 
an answer. Turning to his guest, he said, in a !ow 
voice: “I have just learned that I am the owner 
of the house in which you live. I will retain it 
only on condition that you remain in it as lone as 
you live.” 


Dr. Isaac Watts, the writer of some of tlie 
finest hymns in the English language, receive ! 45 
delicate consideration from another wealthy 1:0. 
The clergyman’s health broke down, and he “4s 
invited by Sir Thomas Abney to spend a wees !n 
his eountry house. When the week was ened 
and the trunks were packed for departure, (!!¢y 
were carried to a suite of rooms which had |e? 
refurnished for Doctor Watts, and which he ws 
urged to consider as his home. He remaine:! i0 
them, an honored guest, for thirty-six years. 

In medieval times it was the custom for ¢!eat 
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inces, 
Sealer or 
The man who worked with his brain was supposed 
to have no time to earn money, and the man with 
much wealth held it to be an honor to provide for 
his necessities. 

A remnant of this old custom remains in England 
in the pension list for literary men or artists. 
In this country such a custom has never been 
established, the people perhaps agreeing with 
Stevenson, that.a man’s first duty is to earn his 
living 2nd support his family, and that if art or 
literature are to be cultivated, it should be at his 
own, ther than the public, expense. 
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DOUBLE AUTHORSHIP. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


or even wealthy barons, to entertain | and within forty seconds, those at the other end | Sweetness of breath, sound and beautiful teeth and 
artists as their guests during life.| of the room declared that they distinctly per- ums come only from proper mouth-care. Aubifoam 


ceived the odor. 
| There was an obstinate minority, largely com- 
| posed of men, who stoutly declared their inability 

to detect any odor, but Mr. Slosson believes that 
| many more would have given in, had he not been 
| compelled to bring the experiment to a close 
| within a minute of opening the bottle, several 
persons in the front rank finding the odor so 
powerful that they hastily quitted the room. 

The bottle contained nothing but distilled water. 
It would be interesting to know the effect of the 
explanation on the audience, but this part of the 
story is left to the imagination of the reader. 





THE REPORTER’S REASONING. 





takes care of the mouth. 2% cents a bottle. (Ade. 











Gluten 


The nutritive value of cereal foods 
lies in the amount of glutenous 
matter they contain. It is this ele- 
ment which places them in the flesh- 
forming groupof foods. Wheat con- 
tains the most and rice the least of 
this constituent, and the wheat grown 
in the northwest contains the most of 


The Bevel-Gear 
Chainless 
Crescent Bicycle 
for 1900 
is a wheel for 
both 
manufacturer 


When Felix Moscheles was painting what he | 
ealled his shell picture, he became desirous of | ° It is rather an old story that the path of the 
iving it a more specific name, and then it was legitimate newsgatherer is seldom made easy by 


any. 
that Robert Browning descended to a pun. | laymen, and when a reporter succeeds in rolling a cR EAM OF 


“Why not,” asked he, “call it more shells by | rock or two out of his way, his elation—even when 
Moscheles?” Thereupon he began to quote sym- he has put on editorial immortality—should not WHE AT 
police passages from various poems. But none of | be condemned without hearing his side of the 


them seemed to fit the case. That evening the 
painter wrote him to this effect: “Why not, in 
default of any existing poet, write some lines and 
sign an imaginary name, for example, Grelice di 
Napoli?” Grelice is the Italianized version of 
Moscheles’ first name combined with that of his 
wife. “Let him say something of this kind: ‘And 
as I walked along those lovely shores, and 
preathed the air of balmy climes, I, waking, 
dreamt of living forms, that wedded opalescent 
shells; of peace and rest and blissful harmonies.’ ” 
The next day brought Browning’s answer—five 
lines of poetry, signed “‘Felix Moscheles:” 
and aA oye oF fy 
7 , dreamt of some nscendent shape, 


I, waking. 
A woman’s—framed by opalescent shells, 
ature’s harmonies. 


Peacefully Tulled by 

Later, he sent another version in irregular 

metre, and this was finally affixed to the picture 
under its title, “The Isle’s Enchantress.” 

When the canvas was to be exhibited, Mos- 
cheles asked permission to sign the verse with 
Browning’s hame. 

“Oh, you can’t do that!” said the poet. “They 
are not my verses, they’re yours.” 

“Mine! Why, I couldn’t write verse to save my 
life!” 

“Ah, but you did! You sent me the substance, 
and put it into blank verse.” 

Blank verse! Blank astonishment fell upon the 
painter. He felt like Moliére’s character, who 


was so astounded at being told that he had been | 


speaking prose all his life. But in spite of the 
fact that he was a poet, willy-nilly, he sueceeded 
in convincing the poet by trade that the irregular 
metre of the last version entitled it to be signed 
“Robert Browning.” 
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A STORY OF AFRICAN LOVE. 


An amusing incident is quoted by H. T. Finck 
in a recent volume on primitive and curious 
eustoms, which indicates how easily utilitarian 
considerations may gain the supremacy among 
Africans. 


A traveller knew a girl named Yanniki, who | 
refused to marry a young Kaffir suitor, although | 


she confessed that she liked him. 

“I cannot take him,” she said, “as he can offer 
oily ten cows for me, and my father wants 
fifteen.” 

The traveller observed that it was not kind of 
her father to let a few cows stand in the way 
of her happiness; but the African damsel did 
not fall in with his sentimental views of the case. 
Business and vanity were to her much more 
important matters than individual preference, and 
she exclaimed excitedly : 

“What! You expect my father to give me away 
for ten cows? That would be a fine sort of a 
bargain! Am I not worth more than Cilli, for 
whom the Tambuki chief paid twelve cows last 
week? I am pretty, I can cook, sew, crochet, 
speak English, and with all these accomplish- 
ments, you want my father to dispose of me for 
ten miserable cows? Oh, sir, how little you 
esteem me! No,no, my father is quite right in 
refusing to yield in this matter. Indeed, in my 
opinion, he might boldly ask thirty cows for me, 
for I am worth that much.” 


———<¢—___ 


PREFERRED SPEECH. 


The spirit of love and kindliness to all, which | 


pervaded every word and deed of Phillips Brooks, 
did not hinder his keen perception of others’ 
failings and shorteomings, or his own. 

“Why in the world doesn’t Brown write his 
autobiography, and have it published?” said one 
of the bishop’s friends, referring to an incessant 
talker and most egotistical man, who had been 
wasting an hour of the bishop’s precious time by a 
rehearsal of some unimportant happenings. 

“Why, he’d rather tell it, of course,” said the 
bishop ;-and then like a flash came regret for the 
quickly spoken truth, and he turned on his friend 
with a half-humorous, half-distressed face. 

“What do you mean by asking me such a ques- 
tion as that when I’m off my guard?” he demanded, 
reproachfully. 


~ 
or 





THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Stories illustrating the power of imagination are 
Many. Here is a new one. It comes from a 
recent number of the Psychological Review which 
relates an interesting experiment made by Mr. 
Slosson with the view of demonstrating how easily 
oy of imagination may be called into 


In the course of a popular lecture, Mr. Slosson 
Presented before his audience a bottle which he 
weorked with elaborate precautions, and then, 
Watch in hand, asked those present to indicate 

exact moment at which a peculiar odor was 
Perceived by them. Within fifteen seconds, those 
immediately in front of him held up their hands, 


| story. A case in point is that related by Sir 
| Edward Russell, in “That Reminds Me —.” 


| 


| “In the year 1864,” says Sir Edward, “some 
years before I personally knew Mr. Gladstone, I 
saw him one day walking along Church Street, 

| Liverpool. I went into the office, saw my chief, 

| and told him. 

| “He was all excitement. 

| said he. 


‘Now is your chance,’ 
‘Go round to the Town Hall, tell the 
| mayor that Mr. Gladstone is staying with his 
| brother at Court Hey, and that he must get him 
| to speak and to attend a banquet.’ ” 
| This was a strong thing for so youne 2 journalist 
| to do; but the chief, who never interposed 
| in publie affairs, would hear no demur. Russell 
went, and found a Mozley—then an opulent 
| a loath. All was soon arranged, 
but a few days later Russell’s chief sent him to 
the Town Hall again, having received notification 
that the mayor wished to see somebody about the 
reporting of the banquet. 
‘I found 
| Edward, “considering the matter, and they told 
| me that the demand had been so great for places 


| that they had come to the conclusion to admit | 
rier from the London Times, and one 


| only a re 

| reporter to represent the whole Liverpool press. 

|, “I said, ‘Mr. Mayor, you are, re 8, scarcely 

| familiar with these things, but I must venture to 
tell you that this won’t do. You perhaps don’t 
know that if a reporter is to report this dinner, he 

| must be _ at the dinner as any other of 

| your guests.’ 

| 


“The mayor looked embarrassed, but his son 


| Brandon cut in, ‘Oh, very well: then they can let it 
| alone!’ 


“I smiled, and with my best sneer, said, ‘Per- 


haps there is one person who might not 
with that.’ 

“*Who? 

“Mr. Gladstone. You may be under the 
impression, Mr. Brandon ozle 
| Gladstone is coming here just to ta 


be satisfied 


to a couple 


| of hundred merchants and bankers invited by | 


ag! a ge That is not so. He would not come 
Or, 

to Great ritain and to Europe, and he can only 
do so through the press.’ 

“ ‘Brandon,’ said the mayor, ‘you are a little too 
impetuous. There 
says. 

nd arrange it they 


it.’ 
id. 


BROTHERLY COUNSEL. 


The more nervous a man is, the more he tries 
to say the right thing, and as a rule, the more 
lamentably he fails. It is not always the man who 
attempis to set him right, however, who covers 
himself with glory. 


There is a story told of a certain English curate 
who was afflicted with a painfully nervous tem- 
rament, and whose nervousness was in the 
bit of affecting his tongue and causing him 
to make the most awkward remarks when he 
eee oa to pay neat compliments to 
hose high in authority or position. 

It ha a one day that he had distinguished 
himse yond his wont during a gathering of 
clergymen at an afternoon tea at bishop’s 

alace. On the wa 

to task for his blunders. 

“Look here, Bruce,” said the senior, decidedly, 


“you are a donkey! Why can’t you keep quiet, 
instead of attracting em ene attention b 
our asinine remarks? You need not be 


offended. 
’m speaking to you now as a brother —” 

At this point loud laughter 
speaker, and for a moment he wondered why. 


MARY’S RECORD. 


A good little girl of olden days was Mary Osgood 
Sumner, whose “Monitor,” or diary, contains a 
black list of her misdoings, which does not dis- 
| elose any very serious fault, and a white one 
| showing what duties she performed. She writes: 


July 8. I left my staise on the bed. 

July 9. Misplaced Sister’s sash. 

July 10. Spoke in haste to my little Sister, spilt 
| the cream on the floor in the closet. 

July 12. I left Sister Cynthia’s frock on the bed. 
| July 16. I left the brush on the chair; was not 
| diligent in learning at school. 
| July 17. I left my fan on the bed. 
| July 19. I got vexed because Sister was a-going 





| to cut my frock. 
| July 22. Part of this day I did not improve my 
| time well. 


| July 30. I was careless and lost my needle. 

| August 5. I spilt some coffee on the table. 

| The white list, which is a very long one, shows 
her as a catechism, making tarts and 

pudding, and being “‘midlin Diligent.” 


READY TACT. 


An instance of tact and wit used in an excellent 
eause is given in ““War Memories of a Chaplain.” 


One of my chaplain friends was on an army 
transport, going South with officers and men from 
various regiments. The officers were Playing 
cards in the cabin from morning to night. hen 
Sunday came, the chaplain took a food supply of 
reading-matter from his cabin, and was on hand 
with it as the breakfast-table was cleared off, and 


the officers were getting ready to play cards as 
usual. Stepping to the head of the table, he said, 
good-naturedly : 

“Gentlemen, tracts are trumps to-day, and it’s 
my deal.” 

‘All right, chaplain,” the officers responded, 
“give us a hand.” 


he books and papers were given out. No 
ecards were played that day. The chaplain had 
his opportunity unhindered, because he showed 
tact in his way of presenting his case. 








is this grain freed from surplus starch ( 

and from the indigestible outer husk, | | | F » gelesen of 
making the best of foods for the | | | #y There iano 
muscle or brain worker. standing still in 
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excellence. We 
gar- 


are always 
doing something 
to give 
Crescent buyers 
better value 
for their money. 
ment fastener and it 
didn’t hold, it was be- 
cause you did not get 
thegenuine. You bought 
one of the imitations, 
and no imitation will 
hold. Your only safety 
is in demanding the 


AR It SNAP” 


kind. This is the genuine and only real 
Ball and Socket Fastener. You can always 


tell them by this phrase, 
|? our trade-mark, 
) printed in diamond- 


shaped design on every card of fasteners. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2-ct. stamp, and 
we will send you sample of the real thing 
and tell you where you can get them; or 
send 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER CO., 


Crescent 
F you ever bought 
a so-called ‘Ball 
and Socket’’ 
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AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 
WESTERN WHEEL 
SALES DEPT., 
501 N. Wells Street, 
Cuicaco. 
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PAINT MAN 


He got his idea from seeing this paint on the 
walls and ceilings of the Boston Terminal 

| Depot, the largest Railway Station in the 
world, where Asbestine was used exclusively. 
He has found that he or his hired men can 
apply this paint as well as a regular painter, 
and the cost is 75% less than oil paint; and 
since the paint cannot be washed off and is 
otherwise weatherproof, very soon Speare’s 
Paint Man is going to paint his barn with 


ARE’ 


THIS TIME SP 
has painted his cellar with Asbestine; painted 
it a brilliant white that will not turn yellow 
| nor rub off, and it is not affected by dampness. 
He has made his cellar light and cheerful, 
also healthful, for Asbestine destroys disease 
| erms. The partitions and wooden posts will 
Be much less likely to catch fire from hot 
ashes, etc., for Asbestine is wholly mineral 
| and cannot burn. He will not have to paint 
} his cellar again for years, for he can wash 
this paint when it gets soiled. Asbestine. 

Asbestine has been severely tested for ten years, and in spite of the most strenuous opposi- 

tion by oil paints and glue-based wall finishes, over 7,000,000 pounds of it were sold last year. 

Asbestine is a dry powder. Add cold water, and you have a fireproof and weatherproof 

paint that any one can apply. Costs < as much as oil paint. Comes in white for inside, and white and 

16 colors for outside. Ask your dealer for it, or send for color-card “ ¥,” appited sample and price-list. 
THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 369 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON. 74 John St., NEW YORK. 9 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO. 


G \ with Hard Coal, Soft Coal, 
OU av O90 or all of them, on the 
Kitchen,” SENT FREE! Half the bad cooking is the fault of defective flue and range arrange- 
klet tells how a kitchen should be arranged to get best results from any range, 


Natural or Fuel Gas, Wood, 
7 e 
Sreat Wajestic 
#3 
} 
#8 
and tells ail about Malleable Iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? 























combined in one. 


Are independent; can be used separately, or at 
same time. You can cook and heat water for the 
entire house with either section; or prepare a ban- 
ee for forty with full capacity of both sections. 
yas section uses half the gas of any gas range 
made, and the baking or roast is not contaminated 
with gas fumes. Majestic Ranges are entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct from all other cooking apparatus, 
Are made of indestructible MALLEABLE [RON and 
ste will last a lifetime properly used. e 
same reliable product as made by this Company the 
st NINE YEARS. Every range is made air-tight; and no 
range does its work in half the time with half the fuel. 
are made in all styles and sizes; for coal, gas or 


Malestic ‘Ranges and to fit all conditions and every purse. « ar Booklet, ° 


gas, smoke or dust can escape— onsnteinmalan 


2026 MORGAN sT. 
ST .LoOViSs, MO. 


Combination 
| NewS cLire st. Malestic Mannfacturing Co. 


A Gas Range and a 
45 CLIFF ST. 


Coal or Wood Range 
IES CY OSS BION OY LE 















HEY say of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert that, 
sailing the western 


sea, 

The sailors had fears of 
a tempest, but never a 
fear had he; 

“For God is as near by sea as by land,” he said 

with sturdy cheer, 

And home through the dark to England he bade 

the helmsman steer. 


The two ships plowed the waters, and the heavy 
night grew black, 

The clouds came over the quiet stars and hid them 
with their rack ; 

And through the storm and the darkness each 
ship for the other’s light 

Watched eagerly, but Sir Humphrey went home 
to God that night. 


And wh a sudden flurry drives my boat 
ee - d | in a hard place. This is the condition of a Chinese 


before the blast, 
I think of that stout old sailor and know, with the 
sky o’ercast, 

That God is as near by sea 
ean I feel dismay 
When into His hand my will is given, and for Him 

I go or stay! 


as by land; and how 


* 
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God’s Messengers. 


OB DENNETT had been shut up in 
the house for a week, with 
the old doctor in attendance. 
All the village knew that this 
was the third mysterious ill- 
ness which had sent young 
Dennett home from college 
within the last two years. 
The doctor never talked of 
his patients or of their ail- 
ments. 

Bob’s mother, a pale little 
woman, who had spent her health and strength 
in earning money to help the boy through college, 
said only that his life was in danger, when ques- 
tioned, and turning her back on the curious 
neighbors, hurried back to his bedside. Strange, 
brutish cries and groans were heard from the 
windows of the sick-room for a few days. Then 
they ceased, and a report spread abroad that 
Dennett was recovering from an attack of 
delirium tremens, and the neighbors, with a 
kindly impulse, asked no more questions of his 
mother. 





Bob was a delicate, nervous lad, weak rather | goor. 
ane empress having concluded her remarks on | 


than wicked. He had fallen into the hands of 
some dissipated men at college, who were poison- 
ing his body and soul as a passing amusement. 
It was a joke, they thought, to see the womanish 
boy intoxicated. 

He cried out bitterly to the doctor soon after 
he came to his senses, for he was sincerely 
ashamed and penitent. “I’ve nobody to help 
me!’”’ he moaned. “They talk of God. I’ve 
never seen Him. Why doesn’t He send messen- 
gers, as He did in Bible days? The angels 
walked on the earth then, it says. Where is 
-God now? Where are they? I am beset by 
this craving for drink. Why can’t He send a 
messenger to me, if I’m worth saving?” 

“You are not worth saving,’’ said the doctor, 
quietly, “unless you try to save yourself. As 
for God’s angels, the world is full of them. 
Every honest man and good woman is His 
messenger. Your own mother was sent as 
straight from Him to you as any archangel who 
ever brought a message to the world.” 

Bob’s face paled. A new light came into it. 
**You are right. I always took her as a matter 
of course, but I seenow! She is His messenger. 
There have been others, too, who have tried to 
save my soul.” 

“And others who have tried to lose it,” said 
the old man. “You must choose which you will 
hear.” 

Dennett did choose. He left college to avoid 
his old associates, and began life again in another 
place; and after a hard and trying struggle, he 
conquered his weakness. He often said to his 
companions, with a smile which they did not 
understand, “‘Don’t despise common, daily life. 
Therein some of us ‘have entertained angels 
unawares.’ ”’ 


a> 
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How He Won Them. 
Bret. WHIPPLE says that when he 





went into the West to preach, he was 

exceedingly anxious to reach artisans and 
railway operatives, of whom there were hundreds 
in Chicago. He called upon William McAlpine, 
the chief engineer of the Galena railway, and 
asked his advice as to the best way of approaching 
the employés of the road. * 

“How much do you know about a steam- 
engine?” said McAlpine. 

“Nothing.” 

“Then,” said McAlpine, “read ‘Lardner’s 
Railway Economy’ until you are able to ask an 
engineer a question about a locomotive, and he 
not think you a fool.’ 


The clergyman had the practical sense to see | the 


the justice of that advice. So he “read up,” and 
in due season went to the roundhouse of the 
Galena railway, where he found a number of 
engineers standing by a locomotive which the 
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firemen were cleaning. He saw that it was a 
Taunton engine with inside connections, and 
asked, at a venture: 

‘Which do you like best, inside or outside 
connections ?’’ 

This brought out information about steam- 
heaters and variable exhausts, and in half an 
hour he had learned more than his book had ever 
taught him. When he said good-by, he added: 

“Boys, where do you go to church? I have a 


free church in Metropolitan Hall, where I shall |? 
be glad to see you, and if at any time you need | A 


me, I shall be glad to go to you.”’ 
The following Sunday every man was in 
church. 
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Prescribing for the Emperor. 


TT responsibilities of a physician are never 
light, but surely one who has to prescribe for 
a patient whom he may neither question nor 
touch, and upon whom he hardly dares to look for 
fear of a serious breach of etiquette, finds himself 


doctor who is called upon to attend the emperor. 
A Shanghai correspondent of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican gives a curiously interesting story of the 
enforced attendance of Chen Lien-Fang, the most 
celebrated native physician in China, upon the 
emperor. 


In October an imperial edict directed the gov- 
ernors and viceroys to send physicians of distinc- 
tion to the capital, and Chen Lien-Fang was 
ordered to report to grand council. The 
account of his experience was given LA If. 

A few days after his arrival at Peking he was 
summoned to an audience. That audience was 
certainly formidable. Entering the presence of 
the sovereign on his knees, he crossed the apart- 
ment in t position to the place where the 
emperor and the orweme empress were seated at 
— sides of a low table on a dais. 

he emperor looked pale and listless, had a 
troublesome irritation of the throat, and was 
evidently feverish. The empress, who struck the 
ak a as an extremely well-preserved and 

telligent woman, seemed solicitous about the 
patient’s health, and careful for his comfort. 

As it would have been a serious breach of 
etiquette for the doctor to ask any . -e — of 
his majesty, the empress proceeded describe 
his symptoms, the invalid occasionally signifying 
confirmation by a word or a nod. 

During the monologue the doctor, follo Lad 

ep 
eom- 
was 





customary procedure at imperial audiences, 
his eyes fixed on the floor. Finally, a’ 

mand of the empress, and still kneeling, he 
permitted to p one hand upon the emperor’s 
wrist. This was no wage of the pulse, but simply 
the contact of the flat of the hand first with one 
side of the wrist and then with the other. This 
accomplished, the empress continued her recital 
of the patient’s sufferings. 

She described the state of his tongue, and the 
symptoms of ulceration in the mouth and throat, 
but as it was not permissible for the doctor to 
examine these for self, he was obliged to make 
the most of a somewhat unprofessional Gooertp- 
tion. As he pertinently observed, it is difficult 
look at a patient’s tongue when his exalted rank 
compels you to keep your eyes fastened on the 











‘ang was permitted to with- 
draw, and to present to 
diagnosis, together with advice as to future 
ment. These were subsequently communicated 
officially to the throne. LF ne pone on prescribed 
certain tonics of the orthodox native type, and 
suqpested the greatest possible amount of menta! 
and physical rest. 








America’s First George. 


RIVACY grows dear to those whose every 
movement is a public event. Our American 
admiral, since his return to the United 

States, has doubtless experienced sensations like 
those often felt by the greatest of our national 
heroes and commanders. 


Washington, says a writer in ayers Magazine, 
was not churlish, but he had that preference for 
being unobserved that develops at times into a 
longi in a man whose life is spent in public. 
He q the Macomb house on the morning of 
August 30,1790. The servants had been instructed 
to steal away at dawn in order to have the ca es 
and luggage over the nary at Paulus Hook by 
sunrise. By candle-light Mrs. Was nm, the 
children and the secretaries assembled in the 


meraingroom. 

The President entered, pleased with the strat- 
agem. He was enjo the a = his 
concealed departure. But just then, iately 
under the window, the ll morning air was 
disturbed by the vigorous blaring notes of an 


artillery band. 
ays scurrying 





From the highways and b 
people appeared, and in a few minutes a thousan 
fo ling, affectionate eyes were fastened upon 
e door, waiting for the tl te eppene. 
“There,” cried the general, in half-comic despair 
—I cannot think altogether displeased,—“it’s ali 
over! We are found out! Well, well, they must 
have their own way!” 

It was the ‘‘general” they waited to see, not the 
President. They lined the roadway from house 
to barge, taking eager note of every movement. 

The thunders of artillery could not drown the 
living shout that rose from throats of the 
people as Washington was borne off, with the rise 
and fall of the oars gleaming in the cheerful sun. 
His voice trembled as he bade the assembled 
crowd farewell. Although he was chary of appeal- 
ing to it, the love of the people never failed to 
move him deeply. 
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Not Easily Frightened. 


T takes more to win the badge of bravery in 
some countries than in others. The Ethi- 
opian who is deemed worthy to wear in 

battle the lion’s skin that King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia gives to the bravest of his men must.be one 
who can go three days without food, fighting the 
while, or journeying over deserts and mountains; 
one, moreover, who cares nothing for pain or 
death. In an article on “Menelik and his People,” 
in the Windsor Magazine, Mr. Cleveland Moffat 


refers to a custom that prevails among these men | 


after a battle or after warlike manceuvres. 


It is their habit on such occasions to squat on 
the ground in a long line and fire their rifles into 
air, barrels up, butts between the knees. 
There are no blank owning but balls that 
wound or kill whomsoever they strike in the 
descent. 

A cannon-shot gives the signal, and forthwith 
the firing starts far down the line, rolling nearer 
and nearer till it swells into a roar of musketry 





explain. 
| “And Pve 


nd council his | 
ry treat- | 
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about the emperor himself, then dies away at 
the farther side; and the bullets come down on 
soldiers or citizens as may be, for this firing is as 
likely as not to take place in a crowded city. 

“Would it not be wiser, your majesty,” asked a 
French traveller, aghast at this reckless proce- 
dure, “‘to use blank cartridges?” 
“Why 80?” asked Menelik. 

“It would economize rifle-balls and save life,” 
was the answer. 

“TI do not mind losing a few balls,” replied 
Menelik, “if it makes “7 wo despise them.” 

The Italians found what these soldiers think of 
rifle-balls, when they saw them come bounding on 

the jerced through and through with 
on fighting. At Amba 


disaster, the Italians found out what it means to 
fight an yf that knows no shoes, but comes at 
you = yew ortified place with toes that can grip 
and cling. 

The Ttalians were on 2 hill, rising from a plateau, 
cn as they — Bey on three sides, 
an guarded on the fo by strorg artillery. 
Against these cannon they thought the black men 
-_— hurl themselves, and that would be the end 
of them. 

But they reckoned without Woee black feet, for 
what the Abyssinians really did was to take the 
hill from the rear, straight up the precipice 
coming —s so as to give no alarm; an 

when cnonge them had gained the vantage- 

‘ound behind, they swept down like a wave upon 

he Italians, and the day was won. 


and 





It comes to us every one, 
Life’s happiest day, 

Nothing can hasten it on, 
Nothing can keep it away. 


When we see it dawning to us, 

Who cares for yesterday’s sorrow? 
With such a seal on our lives, 

. Who grudges a gray to-morrow? 
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A Careful Decision. 


HE precise value of relationship in deter- 
mining what degree of intimacy should 
prevail between strangers was recently 

determined “up country” by a decision of Uncle 
Hiram’s, which has been printed in the New York 
World. <A stranger stopped his buckboard before 
the gate and called out, “How be ye?” in a cheer- 
ful voice. 

Uncle Hiram surveyed the outfit suspiciously 
from where he sat on farmhouse steps, waiting 
for dinner. 

“Waz-al,” he replied, slowly, “I dunno as I need 
any elixyer o’ life er sure cure fer consumption.” 

“TI aint no patent med’cine vender. I’m —” 


bogus stranger. : 
“Ner lightnin’-rods aint a fav’rite investment o’ 
mine,” broke in Uncle Hiram. 

“T tell ye I’m —” again the stranger started to 


t all the books I want. Got more 
readin’ than I ken ’tend ter since thet_encyclo- 
a ar feller — me in,” added Uncle Hiram. 

. aint no k agent,” said the stranger. 
“Pm — 


“Nuther do I hold by Ee lows, ner churns, 
ner win’mills, ner nothin’,” interrupted Uncle 


ram. 
“1 aint sellin’ nothin’; I’m sorter a cousin 0’ 


yourn,” announced the stranger, with desperate 
| ae my Oo 
Ye be?” queried Uncle Hiram, doubtfully. 


“I be,” affirmed the stranger. “M 
cousin, Amander Meddergrass, marrie 
0’ yourn, Sile Harrower.” 

“Ya-as, I’ve hearn tell 0’ somethin’ like thet,” 
acknowledged Uncle Hiram. ‘‘Wa-al, put yer hoss 
, fer dinner, but ye 


maw’s 
a uncle 


in the barn; thet’s good eno 
can’t stay all night on it, mind ye.” 





Caught in a Lava Stream. 


R. A. R. WATSON, an English mountain- 
M climber, recently had a very remark- 
able experience on the great Hawaiian 
voleano, Mauna Loa, which he ascended with a 
party of five, with guides, a pack-mule train and a 
week’s provisions. His story of the ascent-is told 
in the London Daily Mail. 


Mr. Watson had spent a night with his party on 
the mountain, and at noon on the following day 
was en din exploring the southern lava stream 
which 8 its way down the side of the volcano. 
With no thought of danger he wandered entirely 
away from his friends and the guides. - 

Coming to the broad lava stream, he sat down 
under the shelter of a promontory of rocks, and 
ee = the great slow river of fire flowing 

fore It followed a straight course down 
the mountain, while, at some distance below, it 
entered a cket of trees which seemed, as he 
watched it through his glass, to have remarkable 
powers of resisting combustion from the lava. 

He continued thus until almost nightfall, when 
he started to return to camp. As he turned, leaving 
the lava stream at his back, he saw another am 
before him. He thought at first that he had been 

: sO long at the molten river that it had 
caused him to see lava in whatever direction he 
ed, and he walked on, expecting to find hard 
ground still beneath his feet. But he soon per- 
ceived that he was between two lava streams, one 
of which cut him off from camp. 

t had happened was this: While Mr. Watson 
had been sitting beneath the rock, the stream of 
lava had widened. The rock that sheltered him 

ded it, and it was now flowing down to his 
left as well as to his right. 

Then it occurred to that he could go dow 
the streams, and doubtless get around the he 
of the new one, and so escape. But before he had 
gone far he discovered that the new stream united 
with the old one a short distance farther down the 
mountain. 

Mr. Watson was now, therefore, on an island of 
solid ground, with a river of fire all around him. 
He looked about in despair. As he did so, his 
eyes fell on the patch of woods below, which he 

ad already noticed as evidently possessing the 
property of resisting the fire in some way. He 
ran to this, and perceived that some of the trees 
were not very Tr. 

Drawing a small knife from his ket, he hewed 

ler trees, 








with it at the base of one of the small 
intending to make a stilt on which to walk through 
the lava. It was ironwood, so called, and resisted 
his small knife-blade almost like iron. 

He hacked on and on. Luckily the lava stream 
did not  spprees any more closely at this point. 
Night had now fallen, and as the lurid glare of the 
fire-stream shut out distant objects on the moun- 
tain, he resolved to spend the night in making a 
pair of stilts, and in the morning to attempt an 
escape. 

By daybreak his stilts, very heavy, ve en, 
but with good fire-resisting qualities, were easy’ 
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He mounted them, and started straight througk 


the lava stream. The stilts smoked and sizzleq 
but did not burn. The heat was frightful, })\ister’ 
ing his face and hands. Summoning up his endur- 


g his 
ance, he walked deliberately on—for to hasten 
might mean a misstep, and a misstep woul: mean 
a tall, and a fall instant death. 

He did not fall, and at last he came near the 





farther edge of the stream. There, to his great 
joy, he saw people awaiting him. His frienas haa 
come in search of him, and encountering the Jaya 


stream, had conjectured that he was beyon:| it, 

Seeing him approaching, they met him at jts 
very eee. As he reached out to them, one of his 
stilts burned entirely off, but as he fell he was 
caught and pulled to the solid ground. Ie wag 
somewhat severely but not fatally burned. ind jn 
a rancher’s house received care and »s:irgieal 
attention. 


£0— 


Ignorant of Slang. 


T= talk of the day—current slang, \« may 
call it—sometimes means just the 0) posite 
of what the words themselves plainly 

express. For example, “quite a little” invariably 

means a good deal. There is another current 
phrase which has a paradoxical signification, as 

a story told by a New Orleans paper illustrates, 


In that city there is a college professor, accus- 
tomed, of course, to a learned atmosphere only, 
who owns several houses. He had attempted in 
vain to collect some rent owed to him by a tenant 
named Callahan. At last he sent.word to Callahan 
that he was going to evict him, and then, rather 
imprudently, called in Te at the house to see 
what effect this threat had produced. 

It chanced that Callahan was not at home, but 
his wife was. She induced the landlord to remain, 
8a to him, as he — that her husband 
— be in presently, and would do the landlord 


no harm. 

Before long Callahan arrived, and immediately 

roceeded ve the professor a very hard beat- 

& The professor had the man and his wife 
called into court, and it at once became an ugly 
feature of the case that the woman had tried to 
allure the landlord into a trap. But she declared 
— that she had warned him that her husband 
would give him a wk when he came in. 

“Now repeat to us,” said one of the lawyers, 
gelling the landlord again to the stand, “what 
Mrs. Callahan said to you.” 

“She assured me positively that her husband 
had no intention of maltreating me,” 

“Yes, but what did she say?” 

“She gave me to understand —” 

“Oh,” said the judge, “give us her own words.” 

“Very well, sir,” said the landlord. ‘She said, 
sn | Mike comes home he won’t do a thing to 
you!’ 

The hilari 


which followed this explanation 
may have so’ 


ned the judge’s heart a little, for 


he declared that this ought to have been regarded 
= warning rather than as an assurance of 
safety. 


Se 


Quick Work. 
Rov was not built in a day, but then Rome 





was very much behind the times. Things 

are done more quickly now. On the out- 
skirts of Chicago a feat was accomplished not 
Yong ago that would have astonished Rome. It 
may be a little astonishing even to present-day 
readers. 


A contract was signed on Friday for the building 
of a church. The document stipulated that the 
ehurch should be ready for dedication on the 


following Sunday. Just one clear day was left 
for the erection of the building, which was to 
accommodate three thousand persons. 

At four o’clock on the morning of Saturday the 
work was be and at seven o’clock that evening 
the men were putting in windows, hanging «doors, 
and getting in the electric lights, which were 
especially provided for in the contract. No floor 
was laid, and there was no time to gather » the 
shavings, but by twelve o’clock that night all else 
was done, and the dedication services were held 
on the following day. : : 

Almost as wonderful a feat, and one in which 
haste was more justifiable, was the building of a 
field — and having it ready for patients 
in ex 'y one hour from the time when it was 


——. 

tor Metres an army surgeon, widertook 
to demonstrate to the Austrian military authori- 
ties that eight men could build a hospital fifty by 
twenty feet in an hour. 

All materials were ready, and no tools were 
required. Sleepers, panels, bolts, rods, water- 
proof packing, all were prepared beforehand, 
every plug for its hole, and every groove for its 
setting. There was nothing to do but to put the 
building together. 

The value of a hospital that can be erected on 
= spot at such short notice needs no demonstra- 

on. 
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A Lesson in Courtesy. 


ICHOLAS L., Tsar of Russia, was the type 
N of an absolute autocrat: The succession 
of terrible wars which clouded his reign 
did not tend to soften his disposition or to render 
him less imperious. But rough and harsh as he 
was, Nicholas had a measure of chivalry in his 
disposition. He would not tolerate, under any 
circumstances, an insult offered to a woman. 


As the tsar was driving La ty py the streets of 





St. Petersburg, he caught sight of an officer of his 
household in the act of upsetting an old beggar 
woman, whose hands were raised in a prayer for 
alms. 

The official was quite unmindful of the august 
witness of his act, and was rather please w —~ 
a few hours later, he was summoned to the in: perla 
presence. : 

Nichol m undeceived him, and in the pres- 
ence of a dozen courtiers cut him to the quick with 


his indignant reproof. ‘ill 
“Enough!” said Nicholas, finally. “You wil 
walk vp and down that corridor ail nigit, and 
every time you turn you will say, in a loud voice, 
‘Lama puppy! Iam a puppy!’’ 


A 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1. 1. Harte and Roe. 2. Hunt. 3. (rabbe. 
4. Hogg. 5. Lamb and Bacon. 6. Cow (1'!) 
Caine. 8. Cook. 9. Wood and Coke. 10. Ste¢ nt 
11. Bell. 12. Porter. 13. Smiles. 14. King. 
Pope and Prior. 16. Motley. 17. Taylor. ‘\%. 1! 
tleton. 19. Hook and I (eye) would be toxether, 
of course. 20. . 21. Lillie. 2. Rice. 
23. Butler. 24. Swift. 25. Thomson woul: bring 
the Four Seasons. 26. Browning. 27. Buus. ble 
Carroll. 29. Payn. 30. Lover. 31. Barr. #.. Cable. 
33. Hope. 34. Knight. 35. Their own Holes. 

2. 1. L-a-W. 2 O-meg-A. 3. N-1n5. > 
G-as-H. 5. ne 6. E-de-N. 7. L-w : 
L-as-T. 9. O-li-O. 10. W-re-N.  Lonziellow, 
Washington. 

3. Expense. 


4. Warder, drawer, warred, reward. 
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general way the different kinds look so 

much alike that the beginner in bird 
study is apt to find them confusing, if not 
discouraging. They will try his patience, no 
matter how sharp and clever he may think 
himself, and unless he is much cleverer than 
the common run of humanity 
he will make a good many 
mistakes before he gets to the 
end of them. 

One of the best and com- 
monest of them all is the song- 
sparrow. His upper parts are 
mottled, of course, since he is 
a sparrow. His light-colored 
breast is sharply streaked, and 
in the middle of it the streaks 
usually run together and form a 
blotch. His outer tail-feathers 
are not white, and there is no 
yellow on the wings or about 
the head. These last points 
are mentioned in order to 
distinguish him from two other 
sparrows with streaked breasts 
—the vesper-sparrow and the 
savanna. 

By the middle of March song- 
sparrows reach New England 
in crowds,—along with robins 
and red-winged blackbirds,— 
and are to be heard singing 
on all hands, especially in the 
neighborhood of water. They 
remain until late autumn, and 
here and there one will be 
found even in midwinter. 

The song, for which this 
sparrow is particularly distin- 
guished, is a bright and lively 
Strain, nothing very great in 
itself, perhaps, but thrice wel- 
come for being heard so early 
in the season, when the ear is 
hungry after the long winter 
silence. Its chief distinction, 
however, is its amazing variety. 
Not only do no two birds sing 
precisely alike, but the same 
bird sings many tunes. 

Of this latter fact, which | 
have known some _ excellent 
people to be skeptical about, 
you can readily satisfy yourself 
—and there is nothing like 
knowing a thing at first hand— 
if you will take the pains to 
keep a singer under your eye 
at the height of the musical 
season. You will find that he 
repeats one strain for perhaps 
a dozen times, without the 
change of a note; then sud- 
denly he comes out with a song 
entirely different. This second 
song he will in turn drop for 
a third, and so on. The bird 
acts, for all the world, as if 
he were singing hymns, of so 
many verses each, one after 
another. 

It is really a wonderful per- 
formance. There are very few 
kinds of birds that do anything 
like it. Of itself it is enough 
to make the song- sparrow 
famous, and it is well worth 
any one’s while to hear it and 
see it done. Nobody can see it without believ- 
ing that birds have a true appreciation of music. 
They are better off than some human beings, 
at all events. They know one tune from an- 
other. 

A lady correspondent was good enough to 
send me, not long ago, a pleasing account of 
the doings of a pair of song-sparrows, which, 
as she says, came to her for six seasons. 

“One year,” she writes, “they happened to 
build where | could watch them from the 
window, and they did a very curious thing. 
They fed the little birds'with all sorts of worms 


A senerat are of many kinds, and in a 
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| Of different colors until they were ready to leave 
the nest; then the male brought a pure white 
moth and held it near the nest, which was in 
some stems of a rose-bush a few inches from 
the ground, on a level with the lower rai! of a 

| picket fence. 
“One of the little birds came out of the nest 
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dusty road into a hedge.” One or two experi- 

ences of this kind are sufficient reward for a 
| good deal of patient observation. The singer 
| of this pair of birds, my correspondent says, 
had ten distinct songs, one of them exceedingly 
beautiful and peculiar. 

The song-sparrow’s nest is usually built on 
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THE SONG-SPARROW.-: 


at once, and followed its parent, who went 
sidewise, always holding the dazzling white 
morsel just out of the youngster’s reach. In 
this manner they crossed the lane, climbed 
the inclined plane of a wood-pile, and passed 
through a fence and across a vegetable garden 
into an asparagus bed, in which miniature 
forest the little traveller received and ate the 
moth. 

“Another nest was built on the bank of a 
brook on the farther side of a road. Out of 
this nest | saw two little fellows coaxed with 
| these snow-white moths, and led across the 








| the ground, and the bird is one of several 
kinds that are known indiscriminately by country 
people as ground-sparrows. 

Song-sparrows seem to be of a pretty nervous 
disposition, to judge from their behavior. One 
of their noticeable characteristics is a twitching, 
up-and-down, “ pumping” motion of the tail, as 
they dash into cover on being disturbed. 

Readers who live in the Southern States see 
these birds only in the cooler part of the year, 
but must have abundant opportunity to hear 
them sing as spring approaches. 

BRADFORD TORREY. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 


Jupe@r WiiuiAM H. Tart, of the United 
States Circuit Court, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the new Philippine Commission, which 


is soon to go out to the islands 
é oa 
Mt ‘ \ 





to organize local civil govern- 
ments, and later, probably, to 
establish a general civil govern- 
ment. Judge Taft relinquishes 
a life position and a salary of 
$6,000 to undertake this work ; 
and his appointment is hailed 
with general satisfaction as an 
indication that the important 
responsibilities which the United States is as- 
suming in the Philippines will command the 
services of the best type of public men. 
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GENERAL LAwTON’s FUNERAL. — The) 
funeral of Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton, whose | 
body had been brought to this country from the | 
Philippines, took place at Washington, February | 
9th, with more imposing honors than have been 
shown to any one by the government since the 
funeral of President Garfield. The body was | 
escorted to the grave at Arlington by a large | 
force of soldiers. The American people have | 
manifested their regard for General Lawton by 
raising a fund of about $100,000 for his family. 

CALIFORNIA, one of the four states whose | 
legislatures tried in vain last year to elect United 
States Senators, has accomplished an election at | 





a special session of the legislature. The senator | = 


chosen is Thomas R. Bard, Republican. He is | 
58 years old, and has held no public office before, 
save that of presidential elector. He succeeds 
Stephen M. White, Democrat. 

A Lone PuBLIc CAREER was closed Feb- 
ruary 9th, by the death of the Hon. Richard W. 
Thompson, of Indiana, in his 9ist year. Mr. 

ae Thompson was born in Virginia, 
but settled in Indiana in 1831, 
and began his public career three 
years later as a member of the 
legislature. He was elected to 
Congress as a Whig in 1840; 
was at one time circuit judge; 
and was Secretary of the Navy 
under President Hayes. He 
RichaRo W. THOMPSON. was distinguished as an orator, 
and was a familiar figure at Republican national 
conventions, where he assisted in framing many 
of the party platforms. 

Tue Bririse Forces in South Africa, on 
February ist, according to a statement made that 
day in the British Parliament by Mr. Wyndham, 
parliamentary secretary for the war office, num- 
bered 195,000 men, and 18,000 more were then 
afloat on their way to Cape Town. Of these, 
26,000 were levies raised in South Africa, and 
the others were from over the sea. According to 
the same authority, the combined forces of the 
Transvaal and the Free State were estimated in 
1898 at 59,000. If these figures are correct, the 
British forces now outnumber the Boers about 
three to one, allowing that 10,000 recruits may 
have joined the Boers from the Cape Dutch and 
other sources. The British losses up to February 
15th were about 10,500 in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 





THE WaR IN SoutH AFRICA. — General 
Buller’s third attempt to relieve Ladysmith failed, 
and he withdrew his troops February 7th from 
the position north of the Tugela River, which he 
had occupied two days before. The British lost 
350 in killed, wounded and missing in this move- 
ment. The chief interest has shifted to the 
western theatre of war, where Lord Roberts, 
having concentrated 40,000 men or more south of 
the Modder River, has invaded the Free State 
east of the Boer lines at Magersfontein. Febru- 
ary 13th a larger cavalry force, commanded by 
General French, crossed the Modder River at 
three points, and captured five Boer camps on 
the north bank. This movement exposes the | 
main Boer army to a flank attack, and cuts off | 
its direct line of retreat toward Bloemfontein. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF HAwatt.—The bill 
for the government of Hawaii, reported to the 
House of Representatives February 12th, by 
the committee on territories, proposes a territo- 
rial organization closely modelled upon that 
of existing territories. The plan ineludes the 
appointment of a governor and secretary by the 
President, and of other executive officers by 
the governor, the election of a legislature by the 
people, and representation in Congress by a dele- 
gate. All classes of the population, except the 
Chinese and Japanese, are to be given rights of 
citizenship. The bill makes the islands a customs 
and revenue district, and places them under the 
tariff laws of the United States. 

Recent DEAtTuHS.—The Rey. Dr. William 
Henry Green, for nearly 50 years a professor 
in the Princeton Theological Seminary. — | 
Charles A. Chickering, representative in the 
present and the three preceding Congresses from | 
the 24th New York district. 
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HERE is nothing 
better for the 
overworked college 
girl orschool teacher 
than a daily spin on 
a Crawford Bicycle. 
Prices, $30, $40. 
Juveniles, $20, $25. 


Send for 1900 Catalogue. 
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SINGLE PROFIT 


When you buy ofus. We manufacture 
the latest style carriages, phaetons, sur- 
reys, buggies, and harness, and sell direct 
from the factory to the buyer, with buta 
single profit added to the cost of making. 
No other factory can manufacture first 
class vehicles at lower cost, nor sell to 
the dealer cheaper than we sell to you. 


Our catalogueshows more styles than you will 
see at the dealers, It accurately pictures and 
describes vebicles, harness, robes, blankets 
and all horse accessories. 
You absolutely run no risk 
when you order from it; 1f 
anything you buy should 
fail to satisfy you, re- 
turn it and get your 
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for catalogue now. 
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The only perfect reproductions 
of sound are obtained by using 
Edison Records on the Phonograph. 
Prices from $7.50 to $100. 
Catalogues from all Phonograph Dealers. 
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An urdinary nipple when bent shuts 


off the flow of milk and increases the 
admission of air through baby’s sucking | 
lips. Air in baby’s stomach causes colic. 


DAVIDSON 


Health Nipple no.48 | 
has a collar that cannot collapse. The flow 
of milk is constant. ‘he ingress of air causi"s 
colic is prevented by the little collar which no 
other nipple has. Made of Pure Para Rub- 
ber. A sample sent 5c., 60c.a dozen. @ 


“* Mothers’ Free Library” (six little 
. booklets) free. 
DAY 
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NATURE @> SCIENCE 


FirePROOF SHIps.—The manner in which 
the United States cruiser Atlanta has been 
reconstructed shows how thoroughly the lessons 
concerning the danger that lurks in woodwork 
on war-ships, which were taught by the Battles 
of Manila and Santiage, have been heeded. In 
place of the former wooden bulkheads in the 
Atlanta, corrugated metal is now seen. The 
wooden panels of the ceilings and walls have 
given place to asbestos and non-inflammable 
paint. Wood is rigidly excluded, even in the 
shape of furniture, and desks, chairs, bunks and 
frames are all composed of metal. 





LigHTtER THAN ALUMINUM.— Under the | 
name of “magnalium,’’ Dr. L. Mach has pro- | 
duced alloys of aluminum and magnesium which, | 
while considerably lighter than pure aluminum, 
are harder than that metal and better suited, it 
is asserted, for working. With 15 per cent. of 
magnesium, the alloy is said to resemble brass 
in the readiness with which it submits to the | 
operations of turning, boring and cutting. By 
increasing the magnesium to 25 per cent., an 
alloy resembling bronze is produced, but the 
eolor is silvery white. 


AN ENGINEERING HINT FROM THE BEA- 
veR.— Human science owes many a debt, 
especially on the practical side, to the instinct of 
the lower animals. One of these obligations is 
intimated in a reeent scientific review of the 
subject of dams. Engineers frequently build 
dams straight across streams, the object being, in 
some cases, to save 
expense by sparing 
material. But the 
beaver arches his 
dam against the eur- 
rent, and experience 
has shown that this | 
form of dam is best to resist floods and the 
impact of floating ice. Acting upon the knowl- 
efige which is instinetive with the beaver, and 
whieh human calculation approves, the great 
Bear Valley dam in California and some other 
recently constructed dams have been so made 
that their stability largely depends upon the 
resistance which their arched form presents. 


AN OcEAN OF Liguip Arr.—Sir John 
Murray in a recent address drew a vivid picture | 
of the time, in the remote future, when tempera- | 
tures as lew as those which Professor Dewar 
produces in his experiments at the Royal Insti- | 
tution will prevail all over the earth. The) 
atmesphere and the oceans will then have 
disappeared within the rocky crust of the globe, 
their elements having entered into new combina- 
tis. In other words, to use Sir John Murray’s 
expression, “the waters of the ocean will have | 
become solid roek.’’ But over their surface will 
Toll the waves of a new and most wonderful sea, 
“an ocean of liquid air about 40 feet in depth.” 
At that time, of course, life as we know it will 
have vanished from the earth. 

LONDON’S QUICKSILVER FOUNTAIN. — | 
One of the greatest attractions reeently added 
to the Earl’s Court Exhibition in London is a 
fountain in whieh quicksilver takes the place of 
water. When illuminated at night, the flashing | 
streams of liquid metal make a dazzling display. 
They flow over the edge of an elevated black | 
bowl, about four feet in diameter, and fall into a | 
larger bow] placed beneath. In the lower bowl, | 
pieces of roek, flat-irons and similar heavy objects | 
are seen fleating about as cork would float in 
Water. The quicksilver is drawn off from the 
under bowl, and conducted through a concealed | 
pipe to an ingenious elevator, consisting of an 
endless chain of cups, like a chain-pump, which, 
driven by an electric motor, carries the quicksilver 
up to a reservoir, whenee it flows back to the 
upper basin, and thus keeps the metallic cataract 
ceaselessly falling. 


AN ImpoRTANT PENDULUM.—Through the 
efferts of Prof. John Milne and Pref. George 
Davidson, an “earthquake pendulum,” costing 
$250, has recently been sent to Hawaii, where it 
Will be employed to study the tremors to which 
our newly annexed island group is subject. This 
undertaking forms part of a great seismic survey 
of the world, through which it is hoped to obtain 
a fairly complete knowledge of the location of 
the earthquake centres of the globe, and of the 
direction and intensity of the earthquake waves 
Which radiate from them. The station at Hawaii 
will be among the most important. 














AUTOMOBILES AT PARIS.—The Freneh have 
been among the most enthusiastic friends of the 
automobile idea, and during the coming exhibition 
in Paris they intend to make that style of loco- 
metion as conspicuous and attractive as possible. 
A special automobile exhibition is to be held in 
the park of V incennes, under the direction of the 
Automobile Club of France. Competitive tests 
and races will be arranged for all kinds of self- 
moving and prizes are to be awarded 
to the winners in the various classes. 
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Many of last year’s road records ) 
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SPALDING 
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CHAINLESS.. 
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83 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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SAMPLES MAILED 
TO YOU FREE. 


Our line this year represents the 
largest and handsomest assortment 
of wall papers ever shown im the 


United States. See our new satin, 
floral, stripe poy and modern 
art effects im the new shades of 
reds, blues, greens, yellows, rang- 
ing from 5c. to 30c. a roll. You cam 
not obtaim the mew styles im your 
local market or buy half as cheap. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS and We Pay the Freight. 
If you have only one room to deco- 
rate, see our sew patterns before 
you select the paper. 
in every town 

An Agent Wanted to take orders 
from our large sample books, 
showing hundreds of beautiful pat- 
terns. Every design new, none of 
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dealers. bet: mtg tre 
culars, and re ns, illustrated cir- 
culars, an a A er customers to our 
agents who write us for samples. 
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our papers.) a 
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The costumes 
and skirts which 
we make are ex- 
clusive in style 

and distinctly = 
ferent from the 





ments. 
wearing one of our 
styles you do not 
run the riskofmeet- 
ing other ladies 
wearing garments 
which look exactly 
like yours. There 
are hundreds of 
firms — ready- 
made suits, but we are the only house making 
fashionable ‘goods to order at moderate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates an exclusive line of suits 
and skirts. We will mail it FREE, together with a 
choice line of samples to select from, to the lady 
= wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 

New Skirts in the latest Paris cat, $4 up. 
Tailor-made Suits, $5 e>. Wash Suits, $4 up. 


$3 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of deuble-face materials. 
Bicycle Suits, $5. Bicycle Skirts, $3.50. 
We also make finer garments and send samples of all 
grades. We pay express chaross everywhere. you 
will mention any particular color of samples that you 
refer, we shall be glad to send an assortment of the 
y Hd you wish, Write aay aye Lm ad and Samples 
—vyou will get them free by return mati. 


The National Cloak Company, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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True as steel and skill 
can make them—the Bevel- 
Gear Chainless CLIPPER 
BICYCLES for 1900. 


The difference 
between the val- 
ue of the poor- 
est wheel and of 
the best wheel 
is far greater 
than the differ- 
ence in price.... 


CLIPPER PRICES, : 





$60 and $75: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
American Bicycle Co., 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPARTMENT, 
Chicago, Hl. 











Bacon 


and Swift’s Premium Hams 
represent the highest point in 
ham and bacon production. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard is 
America’s standard of purity. 
Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha 
St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
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Now is the time to 
Enamel tim sin 


You may find the old wheel 
with a coat of hard enamel will 
be as good as new. It is easy 
to do it yourself if you use 


Neals Enamels 


THE > GENUINE 


You need no baking oven. The 
enamel finish is hard and lustrous 
after drying a day or two. 

Dept. B, ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Our Booklet, “Enamels and Enameling,”’ 
with samples of colors, etc., Sent Free. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
ina tha oA 


!and earried all the wheat and chaff on the 
threshing cloth into the air. 

The cloth was swept away by the storm, and 
the farmers fell to the ground, but were not 
injured. When the storm had passed, they were 
horrified at discovering that the result of their 
| labors had disappeared. 

There seemed little doubt that the wheat which 
fell in Spain was that which belonged to the 
| Morocco farmers. It had been blown clear across 
the Mediterranean. 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


the publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time | 


during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it-is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responajbility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Caution against paying. money to gtrangors | 
ons. 


to renew subscrip enewals of subscriptio: 
to The Companion y oy payment of money to 
strangers should not made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Coiumbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SUCKING THE THUMB. 


HE dangers associated with the habit of 
thumb-sucking have been so 
often made the topic of dis- 
cussion, both written and oral, 
that it is mainly with the idea 
of reassuring persons who are 
particularly interested that we 
venture to refer to the subject. 

There is nothing to recom- 
mend the habit. It should be 
discouraged, of course, and the 
steps to prevent it should be taken as early as 
possible. 

Sometimes children suck the thumb only when 
ailing, or on going to sleep, or to quiet the nervous- 
ness natural to some children on retiring. It is 
then hardly worth while to notice the matter, 
except to remove the thumb from the mouth at 
night. As the child grows older the habit is 
quickly discontinued. 

The case is different when the habit, begun in 





| BRAVE CHILDREN. 


Probably one of the youngest heroes on record 
is Leonard Webber, aged five years, who has just 
received a certificate of honor from the Royal 
Humane Society for saving his three-year-old 
brother from drowning. The Philadelphia Times 
tells the story. 

The children were playing with other boys on 
the edge of a pond, when the younger Webber 
fell into the water. The others, frightened, took 
to their heels, but Leonard, without the slightest 
hesitation, plunged in and rescued his brother. 


| 
| 


| 


Quite as remarkable was a case which comes 


from a remote corner of Russia, where a boy of 
nine years actually had the mate to tackle a 
great, gaunt wolf that had assaile 

mate as he lay > 

The rescuer seized an axe that had been left by 
a woodman, and gave battle to the wolf, which 
finding itself thus attacked, promptly scuttled o 
to the wood. 

Russia has been the scene of much youthful 
heroism. Some years ay while a peasant woman 
| was sitting with her little daughter, aged about 
eight years, at supper, the curtains which divided 
the living-room in which they sat from the adjoin- 
ing bedroom caught fire through the explosion of 
| an oil lamp. 

The mother sat still, not knowing what to do 
| but her daughter, child as she was, ssesse 
| more presence of mind. Seizing a Knife, she 
|climbed upon a chair, cut down the glazing 

curtains, and then smothered the flames with the 

| hearth-rug. In two minutes the fire, which might 
| have deve — into a veritable conflagration, was 
Pree. 4 


| 
DETECTIVE MIRRORS. 


A mirror may now be regarded as something 
more than a promoter of vanity, since it is often 
set to do the work of a detective. 


By_ well-arranged mirrors shopkeepers can 
| watch their customers, even when they turn their 
| backs on them. Thus they save their costly stock, 
| and avoid giving offence to honest buyers. One 
| jeweller in the west end of London has caught 
| several well-dressed culprits simply by the aid of 
, the looking-glass. 
| Owners of street-corner coffee-stalls find the 
| detective mirror very useful. Petty pilfering goes 
| on briskly around such stalls. One London coffee- 
| stall owner declared that he used to lose a dollar 
| a week in this way. Now he has mirrors fixed to 

the back and sides of his stall, and when his back 
| is turned he can still watch his customers and 
| protect his interests. 

A book-stall clerk told a similar tale. The theft 

of magazines and books represented a serious loss 
| to the firm until adroitly placed mirrors proved an 
| effective check. 


early infancy, becomes so firmly established that | 


the thumb is sucked throughout the greater part 
of the day and night. In such cases the habit 
may even be continued almost to adult life. 

Deformities of greater or less extent result from 
such a state of affairs, the most common one 
being the production of the “V-shaped jaw,” in 
which the front upper teeth are pushed forward 
and outward, so that they meet at a more acute 
angle than is natural, while the upper teeth also 
overlap those of the under jaw, like the teeth of 
the rabbit. 

The constant pressure of the thumb against 
the roof of the mouth and the nose may also affect 
the shape of the nose, so that it becomes “pudgy” 
and deformed. 

Active interference is to be resorted to when 
the habit is a marked one. The hand should be 
gently drawn down and placed at the side, while 
the child’s attention is directed to something else. 
The attendant will be kept almost exclusively 
occupied in this way for some time, but firmness 
and gentleness will win, if persisted in. 

The nightgown sleeves are often best made long 
and closed at the ends, to keep the thumbs out of 
the mouth at night; or some other strategic means 
may be employed for the same purpose. 

Disagreeable substances are often placed on 
the thumb in order that the child may be driven 
from the habit, but the expedient is rarely suc- 
cessful. The habit will overcome any repugnance 
of taste or smell after a little, and the child will 
simply become a source of discomfort to others. 
Really to cure the habit, persistent effort is often 
required for a long time. 


——_@o_—_- 


CARRIED BY THE WIND. 


A steamer was on her way along the North 


African coast from Asia to England, and had | 


entered the Galita Channel between the island of 
that name and the coast of Tunis, when a fine 
dust began to darken the air, and soon afterward 


ONE AHEAD. 


Mrs. A. was having one of her houses cleaned, 
preparatory to letting it to a new tenant. Assist- 
ing her was a “cleaner,” who proved to be very 
inefficient. 


Finding a room which was supposed to be in 
order still very dirty, Mrs. A. swept it herself. 
Fo she said to Bridget, whom she met in the 


Ba Mrs. Ryan, I thought B es said you had 
— he front room, and here I have got a whole 
dustpan full of dirt out of it.” 

Nothing disconcerted, Bridget responded with a 
beaming smile: 

“Did ye now, ma’am? I got two.” 


THE GIRL WITH THE HAMMER. 


The advantages of a substantial education for 
women are demonstrated with peculiar force by 
an item which we take from the Bangor News. 


A barn in Aroostook went unshingled because 
the farmer who owned it was too infirm to climb 
to the roof, while one of his sons had gone to 
the war in the Philippines, and the other to the 
| Klondike. 
| The other day, however, the farmer’s onl 
| daughter came home from the normal school, an 
} pg the barn as well as any man in town 

could have done it, and she didn’t once pound her 
fingers, either. 





WE ALL THINK SO. 


A Philadelphia exchange gives the following 
opinion of a small girl. The words express what 
many older people must have felt. 


In the waiting-room of a large railroad station 
sat a grave and dignified little girl of perhaps five 
ears. Presently a man in railway uniform came 
n and bawled out a long list of perfectly unintel- 
ligible names. The little girl looked at him disap- 
provingly. Then she looked at her uncle and 
said: 





“Isn’t that an awful silly way for a great bi 
man to talk?” d : = . 


to fall upon deck. Some of the dust was collected, | 


and subjected to chemical analysis in Europe. 
Its constituents proved that it had been carried 
high in the air from the Sahara Desert, passing 
over the whole of Tunis, and finally dropping into 
the Mediterranean. 

More wonderful still was a dust shower that fell 
in Hungary in 1896. Analysis proved that this 
dust was identical with the sediment of the Nile. 
The dust was believed to have been brought by 
the wind all the way from Egypt, a pretty long 
journey for a dust shower to make. 

It must have been a high wind that brought a 
shower of wheat some years ago to the villagers 
in a place on the southern coast of Spain. The 
wheat fell like rain. 

There were so many witnesses of the occurrence 
that it was impossible to doubt it, but for some 
months it could not be accounted for. Then came 
the other side of the story. 

It was learned that shortly before this fall of 


wheat, some farmers near the northern coast of | 


Morocco had been threshing wheat with flails, 
when suddenly a tornado swept over the ground, 


HIS GESTURES. 


Probably the Catholic Standard, which prints 
this dialogue, did not intend that stiff and 
| awkward elocutionists should take it as a helpful 
| hint: 


Teacher—Your recitation was extremely good, 
Johnny. The gestures were particularly natural. 
Where did you get them? 

Johnny—Git what? 

| Yeacher—The gestures. 
Johnny—I aint got the gestoors. It’s hives! 





| SHE KNEW. 

Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, says that when 
he was abroad he did a great deal of parish work 
in Rome. 


After polding a service in the English church 
outside the walls, he overheard one Englishwoman 
say to another: 
“Who was the bishop who preached to-day?” 
“The bishop of Mimosa,” she r plied. “He 
| comes from South Africa, you know.’ 


a tiny play- | 
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CHILDREN’S 


BIBS. |: 


All Pure Linen. 


Every Bib is bound and taped 
ready for use. The assortment in- ‘ 
cludes momie and plain linen, |}| § 

. 7 : | 4 
some with fringes and some with |} 
openwork. Upon receipt of price 1} 
we will send, postage free, to any |] ¢ 
address in the United States, an 
assortment of three styles of our 
own selection. 

| 


3 for 25 Cents. 


The regular price of these Bibs is double 
what we are asking. 
All Orders Filled Promptly. 
Address, 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Mail Order. Boston, Mass. 


$ 320 























TRADE MARK 


The Famous Shoes 
for Women. 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 










Only One In woetover -f- the 
Dealer country you buy Queen 

ality Shoes you find 
in a fre same high quality, 


the same perfect fit, 
the same comfort, 
the same_ beautiful 
models, For street, 
dress, house, outing ; 


all at one 
price,.... $3.00. 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 
Fast-color eyelets, 
that never grow 


brassy, are used ex- 
clusively. 





Spotted Calla. ~~ Begonia, 
seeps. FLOWERS (0 sins? 
= SEEDS. Bulbs. 
or 25c. we will send th post 
following choice collection TOF 2OC.z aia. 
1 Pkt Double Chrysanthemum, hardy, great novelty 


BAPPAPBA BALD D LPP BPD LLL 


ey Te « 


1 Pkt Polyantha bloom in 90 days from planting 

1 Pkt Tree Aster, new and very attractive, giant flowers 

: ng Pansies, yellow. black, red, ate, eopauate colare Our Catalogue 
Ageratum, new very choice, blue and white 

1 Pkt Poppy Bracta+tum, very brilliant colors an’! hardy Wear. Illustrates ond describes 

1 Pkt Japanese Morning @ beautiful markings our man - y ioe Sent 

1 Pkt Carnation, choice 1 Pkt Brac:,yrome (Daisy) 1 Pyar w 2 address of 

1 Pkt Sweet William 1 Pkt Nigella, Love in Mist 4 t ocal aoe er. Shoes $3.25 

: pwd y racy fans eeatte 1 oes Bash Sweet Pea, new sent prepa: ME cccece . . 

wi ven 1 Pkt Verbena, Sweet 
1 Pkt Schizanthus, grand 1 Pkt Petunia, fringed, mixed | ¢ (Oxfords, $2.75.) 





0 Pan ib 1 ed Calla, 1 ja, 1 Amarylilis, 
u Ss 3 tbretias, 1 namon bn My 

adeira Vine, 2 Gladioll brilliant colors : 1 Tuberose, double. 

All the above Seeds and Bulbs, together our new 

plate catalog, sent postpaid for 25e. NOTICE.—A return check 

good for 25e. sent with each collection. 


THOS. G. PLANT CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
P. 8.— Price in Canada, #3.75 (Oxfords, $3.00). 














J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


PPP 





























BiC Pt ULICS. 


The end that crowns the work in | Cleveland 1900 Model, $50.00. 


the manufacture of the CLEVELAND Bevel-Gear Chainless, $75.00. 
BICYCLE is the satisfaction it gives | _ senp FOR CLEVELAND CATALOGUE... 
the rider. CLEVELAND RIDERS are American Bicycle Company, 
unstinted in their praise. LOZIER SALES DEPT., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Ever think of it so? An Estey Organ is like a 
sweet singer—has lungs—the bellows — sings in 
tones, loud or soft, pathetic or triumphant— by 
use of the stops—all according to your desire. 

And best of all, Estey Organs grow old grace- 
fully, for many ar Estey twenty-five years old is 
as good as new. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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One of Her P’ints. 


“Whew!” ejaculated Abner Rollins to Asa 
Tarbox, as the form of Mrs. Amanda Potts 
disappeared around the corner of the house. 
«Flow in the world you can stand living in a 
double house with that woman is more’n I 
know! Her husband’s deef, but I should think 
you and Mari’ would go crazy hearing that 

tongue clack the whole enduring time!” 

saa to run on from 
one thing to another, I must say,’’ admitted 
Mr. Tarbox, impartially; “but ’Mandy has her 
pints, after after all.” 

‘J should like to know what p’int there is 
about her tongue that’s anyways favorable!” 
snorted Mr. Rollins. 

“Well, now, I heard the folks saying they had 
an awful time to get shet o’ that book-agent that 
came round yest’day,”’ said Mr. Tarbox, mildly. 

“Hie was one wuss than *Mandy Potts,” said 
Mr. Rollins, with brevity. “Sat with my woman 
up’ards of an hour.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tarbox, with a reminiscent 
chuckle, “he came along here, and struck ’Mandy 
on her south porch. She was shelling peas, but 
I guess there wa’n’t ever anything she couldn’t 
leave for a good chance to talk. The young 
man set- foot on the step, and says, real polite, 
‘Madam, I would like to show you a book I have 
here. It’s’—but that was as far as he got, for 
’Mandy reached out her hand, and says she, ‘Set 
right down on that chair, young man, and give 
me the book. My! Full of pictures as a nut is 
of meat, aint it? Well, I declare, if that don’t 
look natural! That picture might be meant for 
the house where I was raised, down Connecticut 
way! 

“‘T didn’t always live here, you know. 
Mother’s folks lived in Maine, but once when 
father was peddling a patent machine down 
through Connecticut, he come upon a place 








where mother was visiting, and they took a great 
fancy to each other; and that’s why I’m always 
glad to see an agent. 


| 


“‘J know books aren’t like machines, of | 


course, but then there’s got to be all kinds of 
things in the world, same as there has people. 
Now my husband often says to me how different 
we are, him and me; but I say to him it’s well 
we are, for some folks like variety; and though 
mother felt *twas something of a come-down for 
me to marry a Potts boy, and one that was 
inclined to be deef even then, forty years ago, 
still father said, “‘Let her have her own way, 
same as we had ours;” which mother did, and 
we were married in October. 

“‘Of all months in the year, I say, give me 
that, though some prefer June; but I never did, 
and we’ve had more sickness and trouble in that 
month than any other, though nothing to what 
my sister’s folks have had in September, apple 
month, you know. And did you ever see any- 
thing like the mean prices they’ve brought this 
year? Why, two years ago a man fronf Nashuy 
bought ours, and paid three times what we could 
get this year, disposing of ’em right there in 
Nashuy. . 

“‘Tt’s the hottest place in New Hampshire, 
some say, but I guess if they suffered from the 
heat as I have for the last ten years, since I 
begun to put on flesh so, I presume —’ 

“I don’t know as I’ve got in more’n half what 
she said,’’ remarked Mr. Tarbox, whose face 
was purple from unwonted exertion, in spite of 
Tepeated pauses to take a gasping breath, “but 
I calculated to get about half. When I stepped 
into the house she had him by the sleeve. ’Bout 
three-quarters of an hour afterward I saw him 
cutting down the road for the railroad fast as he 
could go. He never gave a ery at the Widow 
Snelling’s, nor ’Liph Ramsdell’s, nor the Runlet 
house. He just put for the station, and I under- 
stand he took the next train for the Junction. 

“Book-agents take up a good deal of time,” 
concluded Mr. Tarbox, “but Mari’ and I haven’t 
ever seen cause to dread one since we lived side 
0’ Mandy Potts. As I said at the start, she has | 
her p’ints, "Mandy has.” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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Heavy Task Ahead of Him. 


Put not off until next year what ought to be | 
done this year. A literary man went one day to | 
dine with a friend—the author of several well- | 
known books. They were smoking an after- 
dinner cigar in the library, when the visitor, | 
Pointing to two large pigeonholes in the author’s 
Spacious writing-desk that were stuffed full of 
uticles cut from newspapers, said : 

“You appear to have a generous collection of 
clippings there. Are they favorable notices of 
your books ?”” 

“No,” replied his host, with a somewhat 
confused look. “Those are Presidents’ messages.” 

“Presidents’ messages ?” 

“Yes. All the messages that have been issued 
from the White House for the last twenty-four 
years are in those pigeonholes. I—I have always 
thought I would read them some day—but I have 
never got around to it yet.” 

And he changed the subject. 








| pine, painted two coats. Price $6. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


10 cts. Auprove Sheets at 50%. | 
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‘PHOTO Send us your favorite negative and we will 
make you a 6% Lee enlargement ot a, ix 














Price ~- List ro 
= Fancy Mice. Finest pets alive gente, 
PETS. 3°. Sena ~*~ sealed. TH. Dewey, We a — ENLARGEMENTS. J. H. King, 33 Wash. St., Wonton. + 
STAMPS. 100 rare mzibar, China, etc., 10c.; 8 i3 
Samoa, loc. Est.1s81. £. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. \¢ When a dealer tries to induce you to 
Cerodyne Powders soothe and relieve all head- | ‘“ ine alan * as a >? ha fe 
Ee aches; rapid, effective, harmless. Contain buy ‘something else just as good,’’ he is 


no narcotics. Phar 
es, 10c. FERRIS D: 


pad coreset. - $e 3 





For Gent or Lady or Boy or Girl by y 
selling a small amount of Baker’s 





Washable Hair Insole. 


Won't hold moisture. Keeps feet warm and dry. 
Helps the circulation. Cures Rheumatism, Callous, 


Tender _— fog ® eng ~' 
ir 25c., postage paid. 
THE WM. WILEY & "SON CO., 


Box B, Hartford, Conn. 


: Teas, ye ye Soap, ete. Or 
you can coaty oe without cost to 
ures urself a B eyele, cae or Silver 
atch, low or high-price Cameras, 
Dinner, Tea or Toilet Sets, Silver- * 
ware, Rugs, Portiecres, Desks, Rocking 
Air Rifles, Shot Guns, eo | 
Gloves, Base B: Ball Goods, etc., ete. Sem 





are famous wherever chickens are raised 
artific jally. ‘ae 1 the Mass. 

, W. Va. Experiment Stations and 

altry men everywhere. Ou 


Peep 0’ Day Brooders: 


byl leading po 
latest is the Junior Brooder —a io 
oh sun Darior * 
ng, same principe 
eo Miade of a 


aon nurse: 


Our Illus. Cata. for 1900 of best a 
Poultry Specialties in U.S. Free. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. | 







for illustrated catalogue free, with full 
explanations, order sheets etc. 
W. G. BAKER pt. ¥), Sp 














Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


* Delicious and Healthful.” 








“Five O’Clocker.” 





It is hard to tell at first glance to 
what language this word belongs. 

It is French and has been adopted 
in Paris to describe the custom now 
universal of drinking tea at five 
o’clock. 

There are many people who can- 
not be comfortable without their 
five o’clock tea. There are many 
people who, after they take after- 
noon tea are not, even then, com- 
fortable. 

The reason for this is that they 
do not buy the right sort of tea. 
They are not careful enough in 
regard to the quality and purity of 
the article which they procure. 

Whoever would enjoy their “ five 
o’clocker” must be sure that the 
right quality has been procured. 

Chase & Sanborn’s package teas 
come from tea gardens famous the 
world over for the highest qual- 
ity. They are the Koh-i-Noor, an 
English Breakfast Tea, delicious 
and invigorating. Orloff,a Formosa 
Oolong, is gently stimulating, and 
their Orange Pekoe, a Ceylon and 
India Tea, with rich wine-like body, 
is found refreshing. 

Whichever one of these kinds 
you choose, you will find you have 
chosen well. 

They all come in pound and half- 
pound air tight leaded forms. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas, 





The good, old-fash- 
ioned salt fish foods are 
becoming more popular 
every day. 

Gorton's prepared 
Fish Balls are a delight 
to the epicure and a relief to the averworked 
housewife. 

The Fish Balls are all prepared ready to heat 
and serve. 

They are made from the choicest parts of the 
very best fish and prepared by the cleanest 
methods. 


Gorton's Fish Cake comes in one-pound pack- 


ages, and is boneless 
codfish that is abso- , 
lutely boneless. 
If your grocer doesn’t ~— ——— 


sell these foods, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


SLADE GORTON & CO., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Gorton’s Codfish Balls “te 10 cents 


can. If your dea or 
does not sell them, send us $1.15 and get 10 
cans, by express prepaid. 
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LISTEN TO THIS! 


If your teakettle sprung a leak but was 
still fairly good you’d get it mended; you 
wouldn’t throw it away and buy a new one, 
losing a two-dollar kettle for want of ten 
cents’ worth of solder. Why not exercise 
the same good sense with regard to your 
stove lining ? When it becomes cracked or 


the fierce heat to get through and warp the 


perhaps $30.00, when ten cents’ worth of 


Champion Stove ~~ 


would have repaired the ge 
lining in ten minutes oF 
and have saved both 
the mag ' and the 
stove? his is a 
combination of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
plumbago. Mix . 
with water and 
apply like mor- 
tar or cement. 
Any one can use 
it. Get into the 
way of keeping 
a box on hand. 
It’s cheap. 
Buy it at your \ 'e 
Stove Dealer's ey 
Write us if he ool t it. 
Don’t neglect the stove lining; the life of 
the stove depends upon it. 
., Sane CRUCIBLE co., Betdgopert, Cons. 
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a hole broken in it, why let it go and allow ; 


, front oven plate and ruin a stove costing ; 
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grz YOUTH’S 


COMPANION’ S 
Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hundred 
examples taken in 1899, is now open, and 
the public is cordially ‘invited to attend. 


OPEN DAILY? # to 4. 














3 YUUTH’S COMPANION BUILDING, Boston. : 
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Careful Housewives 
USE 


Careful housewives do 
not care to risk the 
health of their house- 
holds by using inferior 
flavoring extracts. 


Burnett's Extracts are 
so pure and strong that 
one bottle lasts as long 
as three of the doubtful 
kind. 


Burnett’s Vanilla. 











VIDOGE aS 


LINIMENT 











A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 


Cures Neuralgia. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


- MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 














looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in § minutes. Emi- 
nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 


25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 


Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Until March 15th we will send 
one 10c. package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
FAA A A AAA 



























bY AGlynns 
ri a Death Tablets 


Cure the grip in all its forms, 
or your money back. This is 
the agreement we make with 





all druggists. You buy the 
25-cent box of them. If it fails, 
take the box back, and they 
will refund you your money. 
Don’t you think we must 


sure of this remedy ? 
Springtime is often the grip 
time, Have a box in the house. 


Read our announcement in 
the February 8th issue of this 
paper if you want to see what 
it did in a severe case, 


Insist on your druggist’s 
supplying you. 
He can get it of his whole- 











saler or of us, or you can 
write us for a 25c. box. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Mfg. Pharmacist, 
Saxtons River, Vt. 














WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- | 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark J}@° 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis 
made of 17 differ- 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil 
(we make 5000 different © 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” : 

ate Nickel Steel 

ate has, besides this 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 

ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


Pamphlet of vital interest to 
every housewife, FREE to 
any address. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 
































‘leh at 
Hoarse 
Cr OU pai ae 


Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 
this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
Cough and Croup Balsam. 


It teumosiatety relieves the worst cough 
or case of croup. It peeaeans to t 
taste -— 4 soothing in effec 
Cents. For sale Seeediien 
L. ME BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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Is our business ; we are at it all the time. Years of scientific preserving have 
taught us how to get the best results. The immense quantities we put up and 
the superb facilities for our work bring the cost to a minimum. That is why 


ener s Home-Made 


are so much more uniformly good and cheaper than yours. 


You can get these preserves from your grocer as you 
AG need, and not run the risk of putting in a year’s stock 
at one time. Nine different kinds—all delicious. 


Five-Pound Crocks, 50c. 
The Jar alone is worth half the price. 


Give your grocer an order for an 
assorted crate of six varieties. Be sure 
and get that made by 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 
222 and 224 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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MARCH 1, 1900, 


T. ADAMOWSKI, 


The Renowned Violinist, says: 


** It gives me great pleasure to express to you my entire 
satisfaction with the McPHaiL Upright Piano which | 
have used for several months. I find it an admirable 
instrument in all respects, possessing great brilliancy of 
tone, with fine sing 
ing quality; and for 
power, evenness and 
elasticity of action, it 
isunexceptionable.’’ 














For Sixty-One Years 
Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 


Our Handsome Ilustrated Catalogue K, Free. 
SEND FOR IT. 


A: M. McPhail Piano Co., 


(Opposite Hollis Street.) 784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 















































Here’ s to Your. Health! 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more naar di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
.®_, toasting wheat the same chemical change 

_ takes place, which makes the grain more 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious. flavor that makes our 


OLD GRIST MILL 


sx Toasted Wheat 


lc. a Package. Sold by most all 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass, > 
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uR “ Z applied upon another without scrubbing or sizing 

one of the most palatable of foods /, Ys ) med ym Sy en gs: vy EN 

and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. eA / bes try by Decorators, Pesce Painters aul Whiteners. 
mate thew cat the sivongir, healthier thee’ be.” ce Wi unin mph OPE ES 
PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. ‘ j j Map “of Cuba and Puerto Rico, the Philippine 

















(MAURESCO 

















FOR WALL AND CEILING 
DECORATIONS. 


Muresco is a preparation for the artistic 
decorating, tinting and whitening of interior 
surfaces where beauty, durability and economy 
are the considerations. 

Muresco is for the finest work in homes, churches 
and halls. Itis also equally serviceable for coarser 
work, as in stores, factories, basements, etc. Beau- 
tiful, healthful, durable, economical. 

Muresco is a dry powdered preparation to be 
mixed with boiling water and applied with a brush. 
It gives a smooth, hard finish without gloss. It will 
4 not rub or peel off and is fireproof. One coat may be 














rn 
Islands, the Pacifie Ocean or the Atlantic Oc: ean anda 
pocket Jolder of Safety Matches, also tint cards, price- 
ists and circulars of Muresco, free. Uf he cannot ‘supply 
you, send his name to us and we will send the above direct. 


GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union St., Boston. 
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HERE'S THE HEATER 


That is so Largely Used in Modern Homes. 


GLENWOOD 


Hot-Water Heater. 


The entire boiler is oxe casting. 
There are absolutely no joints or 
water connections to leak or burn out. 





The Central Water Cone 
gives enormous direct heating surface. 
The vertecal circulation and other 
important features will be gladly ex- 
plained at the Glenwood dealer's. 





If you are building a home or looking for a heating 
apparatus of any description, either hot water, steam, warm air 
or combination, be sure and get the estimate on a Glenwood. 


SHOWING INNER BELL AND THE 


ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION. 


Catalogues Upon Application. 





Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Ranges. 


MAKES COMFORTABLE HOMES 





